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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Price Prospects: 

American wool consumption during 
the 
one-third greater than in 1921. 
and 


first six months of this year was 
May 
June both show material increases 
in wool consumption over last year. 
Similar mill activity is reported from 
abroad war-time accumulations 


of wools grown in the Southern Hem- 


and 


isphere are rapidly fading away to 
meet accumulated civilian require- 
ments. 


The hundred million pounds of wool 
held in bond at American ports awaits 
of the new duties. 
That amount and more will be used up 
long before any of the 1923 clip can 
be placed on sale. There can be no 
flooding of next year’s market and 
strong demand now seems certain. It 
will be well for growers to study care- 
fully and consult wisely before putting 
a price on wools now growing. 

The 1923 Lamb Crop: 

With fairly satisfactory and steady 
prices for this year’s lambs, there have 
been some predictions of lower values 
for next year. This can not come from 
a greatly increased supply. True, the 
next crop of lambs, taken generally, 
could hardly be as poor a yield as it 
was this year. The number of lambs 
for each one hundred ewes bred should 
an increase next spring. But 
fewer ewes will be bred this fall than 
one year ago. There was a heavy loss 
in over-age ewes taken into last win- 
ter. The number of 1921 ewe lambs 
held back was small and a large part 
of them was attracted by high prices 
to slaughter last spring. The net num- 
ber retained could scarcely be more 
than the number of ewes lost during 
the winter. So there does not seem 
to be any reason for expecting an over- 
loading of the 1923 lamb market. 
There is reason to expect that grow- 


the effectiveness 


show 





some conservatism and 
judgment in their next year’s market- 
ing and who work for larger yields of 
wool and lambs, may reduce their in- 


ers who show 


debtedness. 
The Wool Tariff : 

Word comes from Washington that 
the conference committee on the wool 
tariff, selected to adjust differences in 
the Senate and House bills, have vir- 
tually agreed to report a wool duty of 
31 cents per clean pound and without 
Such a 
final measure, as continuously predict- 
ed, will be the fairesteand most help- 
ful wool tariff America has ever had, 
not only to the wool grower, but in 
the interests of America’s supply of 
clothing material and of the manufac- 
turing employes. 

Retail Clothiers’ Propaganda Against 
Tariff : 

The propaganda conducted against 
the wool tariff by retailers of cloth- 
ing has had a marked effect upon pub- 
lic opinion. The majority of newspa- 
per readers are ready to believe the 
to the effect that a 33-cent 
duty on wool would mean a five dollar 
increase in the cost of a man’s suit. 
The retailers, as individuals and 
through their national association, have 
secured widest publicity for this wholly 
erroneous idea through advertising and 
through news and editorial columns 
of papers that cater to their advertis- 
ers or whose editors are too ignorant 
to recognize the entire falsity of the 
claim. 

The weak position and inadequate 
financing of wool growers’ associations 
have rendered the injured and malign- 
ed parties, the producers of wool, prac- 
tically helpless to combat this unfair 
but effective campaign that has so mis- 
led and misinformed the public in re- 
gard to the real meaning of the wool 


any ad valorem limitation. 


statement 
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tariff. It has been estimated that the 
proposed duties may increase the value 
of the American clip by as much as 
twenty million dollars. And yet the 
combined organizations of growers of 
wool have not been able to spend even 
five thousand dollars to present their 
position to the citizens and voters of 
the United States. Could there be 
more striking evidence that the future 
of the range sheep business hangs up- 
on the ability and readiness of sheep- 
men to pull together and set up a truly 
national and adequately financed or- 
ganization? 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association met 
during the ram sale week and arranged 
to send Vice-President Ellenwood and 
Dr. S. W. McClure to New York to 
show the retailers of the country the 
error and the unfairness of their posi- 
tion upon the .tariff. It may be as- 
sumed that these men are mainly un- 
informed or misinformed regarding the 
actual connection between wool du- 
ties and clothing costs. If such is not 
the case and they refuse to correct 
themselves and act fairly, then some 
way must be found to get the true 
facts before the public. 


The retailers, through the secretary 
of their national association, have in- 
dicated that the wool growers’ repre- 
sentatives will be given a hearing at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers to be 
held in New York, from September 
llth to 15th. 

At the close of the ram sale, Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth presented this mat- 
ter to those present and further asked 
for pledges of subscriptions to a ftnd 
for use in securing publicity for the 
wool growers’ position and to show the 
public the real relation between indus- 
trial prosperity and the giving to Am- 
erican producers of a fair chance in 
home markets. The amounts sub- 
scribed are listed on another page. The 
occasion for raising such a fund was 
wholly unsuitable and the officers of 
the association decided that the lists 
should be held open for receipt of fur- 
ther amounts by the secretary’s office. 
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FOREST SERVICE WANTS FACTS 

ON LEASED GRAZING LANDS 
To the Editor. 

The Forest Service is securing and 
compiling data regarding the grazing 
on ranges throughout the West which 
are to be used in connection with the 
readjustment of the grazing fees 
charged for the use of the National 
Forest ranges. 

Readers of the Wool Grower are 
thoroughly familiar with the circum- 
stances which led up to and which, at 
least in part, made necessary this work, 
which has been termed “Range Ap- 
praisal.” 

In considering the value of the Na- 
tional Forest ranges or the price that 
stockmen should reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay for their use, the first 
outstanding fact is, of course, that 
some of them are more, valuable to the 
stockman than others. Analyzing this 
further, it is seen that the difference is 
due to such factors as the amount and 
character of forage; the distribution 
and usability of stock water; the topo- 
graphy and character of surface of the 
country; the distance and conditions 
over which stock have to be taken in 
going to and from the ranges and 
whenever they are grazed or fed dur- 
ing the remainder of the year; the 
costs, losses and shrinkage in getting 
stock to the shipping points from the 
range and from the shipping points 
to market; the losses from various 
causes while on the range; the time 
and length of the season of use; the 
condition the stock are in at the end 
of the grazing season, and the price 
which is being paid for use of the 
lands. 

The Forest Service has or soon will 
have this information compiled for the 
National Forest ranges. But to make 
the work complete and to have a sat- 
isfactory record regarding the range 
end of the stock business by which an 
intelligent analysis may be made of 
the whole situation, it has appeared 
essential to secure all of this informa- 
tion in its relation to other ranges than 
those on the National Forests. And it 
is with the hope that you will be able 


‘mation secured will be used by the For- 
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to help us in securing such records tha 
this letter is being written. 
Members of the Forest Service ar 
making personal examinations oj many s 
of the larger tracts of grazing lands 


interviewing stockmen and stock asso. | We 
ciations and doing everything they can Byeat! 
to get the desired information. These & yer: 


men will be able to make such studies 
of only the larger areas, and it is rea- Bid, : 
lized that the facts regarding many oj 


pects 
the smaller ones will be made ayail- By: 
able only by the stockmen voluntarily Jjoki 
furnishing the facts to Forest officers. Bhyye 
If you could in some way induce stock- Jui 
men throughout the Western range fired 
states who use owned and, particularly, Phead 


leased lands for grazing purposes to f:bot 
transmit data on the several factors 
mentioned in the third paragraph of 
this letter to the Forest Service, it fihe 
would be not only greatly appreciated 
by the Service, but would be a mighty fing 
big help to us all in the solution of this — D 
problem of readjusted grazing fees. 

Also in each case, it is desired to 
know the numbers of stock grazed and 
all of the conditions surrounding the \ 
lands which influence the stockmen to 
use them in preference to other areas, 
and to pay the prices that they do for 
such use. Oftentimes, certain prices 
are paid for lands because their use is f. 
essential for a certain period of the Bo 
year, they lie adjacent to other lands. 
etc.; and it is desired to have the neces- 
sary information to clear up thorough- 
ly all such points. 

You are assured that any such infor- 
bo 
est Service in a fair and unbiased man- 
ner, and it is desired to repeat that 
it would be greatly appreciated by the 
Service. th 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. Rutledge, of 
District Forester. . 


Cat 





THE FRONT COVER fo 





The artistic picture used on the he 
cover this month was taken at the fic 
entrance to the Sawtooth Forest, near p4 
Ketchum, Idaho, and was sent in by the JW 
Forest Supervisor of the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest. 
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SOUTHEASTERN OREGON 





We are having some very unusual 
weather at the present. We have had 
very droughty spell which has broken 
to cooler weather. Yesterday, August 
id, we had a very fine rain and pros- 
pects for more in a few days, which 
will start the grass. All the sheep are 
joking fine, and there are plenty of 
buyers at 10 cents per pound for feeder 
stuff, which is in good demand. Cross- 
bred ewes have been sold for $9.50 per 
head, fine ewes at $8. Everybody has 
about 40 per cent of lambs and a light 
wool crop and hay is up in the air. No 
chance to break even this year unless 
the market for wool and lambs is high 
next year. High hay and poor lamb- 
ing spells “broke” to several. 
Diamond, Ore. Cc. PB. &. 








EASTERN NEVADA 





After one of the hardest winters and 
springs we are still on the job with 
four out of five of the oldest biddies 
gone, and the one left practically of 
nouse. And the general crop of lambs 
isabout 50 per cent normal. The Good 
Book tells about casting “thy bread on 
the waters and it shall return after 
many days.” Some folks sold off the 
ewe lambs and had to keep the old 
ewes; others could not sell the old 
ewes and had to keep them. However, 
both and all the parties, from whatever 
cause, who had the old ewes on hand 
will remember the spring of 1922 many 
years to come, as this was the year 
that took off thin old friends. Most 
people were well pleased at the price 
of wool, which sold at around 30 cents 
per pound. This helped out wonder- 
tully well together with a good price 
for even our small crop of lambs, which 
is surely encouraging. All we need is 
hope and optimism and we will go 
forward whistling and keep our cour- 
age up, believing that if we stick and 
work together, we will surely shear 
and lamb out in the near future. 

The first part of the season was very 





THE 


Around the Range Country 


However, about the first of Au- 
gust we had some splendid showers, 
particularly on the highest mountain 
ranges, which helped out splendidly. 
Still other ranges are yet very dry. 
Lambs are in good condition general- 
ly, and the majority will be shipped 
in September, no doubt. Let us all 
get in and do our very best and re- 
member the bread cast on the waters 
returning after many days. 
Aurum, Nevada. John Yelland. 


dry. 





CENTRAL IDAHO 





The summer so far here has been 
dry and hot and there has been little 
rain since the first part of May. Feed 
in the mountains has been extra good, 
but at present the open country has 
commenced to dry up. 

Most of the lambs in this locality 
have been sold and contracted for from 
91% to 10% cents per pound. I loaded 
our February and March lambs April 
2nd,—934 head of February stuff 
weighed 8514 pounds and 679 March 


* lambs weighed 78 pounds and sold at 


10% cents per pound. There has not 
been any sale of ewes. 

The dry and hot weather has hurt 
dry farming considerably. The grass- 
hoppers are doing a great deal of dam- 
age to the alfalfa in some localities. 
The hay crop is short of the average. 
The north and south highway is being 
built through this part of the country. 
They are working on different parts 
at the present time. C. M. Clay. 

Riggins, Idaho. 





NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA 





Surprise Valley is in a rather isolated 
section of California. It lies in the ex- 
treme northeastern corner of the state 
and borders Oregon on the north and 
Nevada on the east. The name of the 
valley is well taken, for after traveling 
over the desert or climbing over the 
mountains, suddenly to see below a val- 
ley about fifty miles long with three long 
lakes and field after field of green grass, 
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grain and alfalfa, a clump of trees and 
a farmhouse here and there, is indeed a 
glorious surprise. 

The stockmen of the district run their 
stock very often in the three states of 
California, Oregon and Nevada. Con- 
siderable feeding is practiced in the win- 
ter. Some stockmen buy and others 
grow their feed in the valley. The al- 
falfa is particularly good, and consider- 
able of it is grown for seed. Clover and 
the native grass hay also afford fine 
feed for wintering the stock. 

On account of the isolated position of 
the valley, which is over fifty miles 
from the nearest railroad, the livestock 
men have felt the need of organization 
to protect their interests. Two live 
banks. are doing more than their share 
to help the stockmen buy supplies and 
market their products. They have 
formed contact with the Nevada Live 
Stock Association at Reno to secure tel- 
egraphic communications when there is 
a considerable change in market values, 
and have also secured the co-operation 
of the California Cattle Men’s and the 
California Wool Growers Associations. 


Red Bluff, Calif. W. P. Wing. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Feed conditions in the vicinity of Red 
Bluff, Tehama County, are worse, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, than they 
have been for years. A long, cold 
spring, resulted in the flocks being kept 
on the valley pastures until late. The 
grass was therefore cropped close. 
After the sheep went to the mountains 
there was only a brief growing period 
before a very hot spell. The feed as 
a result dried up before it really ma- 
tured and owing to the short growing 
period was in general six inches shorter 
than usual. In the west coast moun- 
tains the sheep owners are already 
bringing their bands toward the valley 
and if care is not taken the valley graz- 
ing be finished before winter 
comes. W. P. W. 


will 
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The Season’s Rainfall in the Range Country 


TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 
June, 1922 to Auguet 31, 1922, inclusive. 


United States Weather Bureau Data. 


° 


Francisco 


Ofresno 


SCALE OF SHADING. IN 


Under 1.5 1.5 to S 


C= 


The Record for June, July and August: 


3 to 5 


The total rainfall together with the 


departures from normal is shown be- 






































low for 38 points in twelve range 
states: 
De- 
Total parture 
Amount from 
WASHINGTON— Inches Normal 
Seattle 1.25 —1.42 
Walla Walla 1.79 —0.24 
OREGON— 
Portland 2.17 —0.80 
Baker City 1.67 —0.36 
CALIFORNIA— 
Red Bluff 0.31 —0.17 
TD yo | | rT | +0.09 
Fresno 0.12 —0.10 
Los Angeles BY —0.07 
NEVADA— 
ee +0.44 
Reno .. 1.26 +0.63 
Tonopah .. 1.65 +0.51 
ARIZONA— 
Phoenix ... 1.31 —0.84 
Flagstaff .. 8.36 +1.93 
NEW MEXICO— 
Santa Fe 4.34 —1.77 
Roswell .. 2.01 —4.99 

































































TEXAS— 
Amarillo .. 5.59 —3.48 
Abilene ... 2.96 —4.58 
El Paso 1.40 —3.00 
MONTANA— 
Kalispell ... 3.33 +1.17 
Helena ... 4.84 +0.97 
Havre ... 4.84 —1.60 
Miles City 4.18 —0.99 
Williston ... 9.38 —1.10 
IDAHO— 
Lewistown ... 2.09 +0.26 
Boise ... 1.89 +0.67 
Pocatello .. 3.19 +0.01 
UTAH— 
Logan ... 2.75 +0.65 
ee 5, a | +1.25 
Modena ... 3.86 +0.37 
WYOMING— 
Yellowstone 3.61 —0.23 
Sheridan 5.62 +1.99 
Lander 1.51 —1.00 
Cheyenne 5.07 +0.04 
[| i Aa Se | eee «- 217 —0.08 
North Platte, NeDr. ceceeccennnnee 6.04 —0.35 
COLORADO— 
Denver 3.56 —0.87 
Grand JUNCtiON ..nnncccncccccccccccccccomaee 1.54 +0.55 
Dodge City 7.42 —1.87 
Precipitation during the summer 


months over the interior Western 
range states totaled above normal, par- 
ticularly in Idaho, Nevada, Utah, west- 
ern Colorado, northern Wyoming and 
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western Montana. Elsewhere the sym, 
mer’s moisture has been more or |e, 
deficient, particularly in Washingto, 


Oregon, eastern Montana, entra 
Wyoming, eastern Colorado, and j, 
Texas and New Mexico. Fortunate) 


for the condition of the ranges, August 


was the wettest month generally, anj 
June was the driest month of the sum. 
mer. July was also a month of com. 
paratively heavy showers in Montana 
Texas, and parts of Nevada, Arizom 
Wyoming and Colorado, though ger. 


erally at the lower altitudes the defi. 


ciency of moisture is reflected in the}! 


condition of the pastures and winter 
ranges. 





OHIO NEWS 


Our sheep conditions here are very]! 
encouraging—plenty of feed and the}? 
There is af! 
dullness in the sale of rams, but it is]! 
hard to buy choice ewes, showing af" 
tendency to stay in the sheep busines 


stock healthy and thrifty. 


and go on producing good ones. 


We feel that we are in a favoredf® 
section, as buyers from many. sections§‘ 


of the world come here for sheep. They 
first find Dwight Lincoln and if there 
are any sheep in Ohio that Dwight 


Lincoln does not know about, they are} 
not of much consequence; he has been}" 


a great help to us sheepmen. 
We sold our flock of ewes in 1918 
but kept ten of our best ewe lambs 


From these we now have 25 ewes, sof" 


we will soon be back in the sheep 
business with some very good ewes. 


The corn crop in this county ami 


north of us is not very promising, buf’ 


south it is unusually good. The price 0 
corn has been better than we expecttt 


last year. Hogs are selling good, an(f’ 


land that has been forced on the mat 
ket has sold well, of course, not @ 
boom prices. 
on cattle and sheep last year, so as 
whole we are feeling pretty fine. 
The sheep show at Columbus, Ohio 
was unusually good and even at the 
county fairs the classes were filled. 
C. A. Steele. 

South Vienna, Ohio. 
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Live mutton trade stability is no 
longer a theory, but a condition, tem- 
grarily at least. Even the erstwhile 
rampageous Jersey City market has 


jeveloped decency. The cause may 
e definitely assigned. It is  elimi- 
sation of midsummer and_ possibly 
ll saturation. The moment  Vir- 
ginia and other lamb raising sections 
in the middle South ceased overload- 


ing the market, stability had an inning. 
New York butchers, a piratical crew in 
a trade sense, have been deprived of 
gasonal ammunition wherewith to 
smash the market, New York dressed 
trade having been gratifyingly even. 
\t Western markets weekly’ fluctua- 
tions have not exceeded 25 to 50 cents 
vr hundredweight instead of the dol- 
lar breaks almost over night to which 
the trade has been accustomed at this 
time of the year. 

I have digested Professor 
hde’s somewhat exhaustive diagnosis 
of supply irregularity in the July is- 
sie of the National Wool Grower. It 


Kamm- 


other than the stereotyped suggestion 
of distribution of supply. He says: 
‘Sheepmen of the entire country will 
improve their position greatly if they 
can feed their sheep and lambs onto the 
market at a fairly even rate during the 
year.” This is sound philosophy. How 
to bring it about is the problem. 
Having perused Kammlade’s article 
| hiked down to the sheep house in 
quest of ideas. Interrogation of buy- 
és as to how distribution could be 
elected and prices stabilized invar- 
ably elicited the response: “Damfino” 
and they were honest in this expres- 
son. They hadn’t the remotest idea 
of how it could be accomplished with 
one notable exception. 

“Have ’em lamb all the year around,” 
suggested one buyer, an idea as practi- 
cal as that of the Boston banker who 
loaned himself into the ownership of 
a Western sheep outfit and on being 
advised by the foreman of heavy lamb- 
ing’ loss, owing to bad weather, wired 





states the case, but is short of remedy, 
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By J. E. POOLE 


back: “Stop lambing until weather im- 
The exception referred to 
was “Bob” Matheson, who had just 
perused Kammlade’s article and was 
scanning an inquiry from the commit- 
tee appointed at the Jersey City stabil- 
ization conference, for suggestions as 
to how it could be done. 

“Yes there is a way,” replied Math- 
eson, “and it looks simple enough to 
be practical. If the entire native lamb 
crop could be castrated and trimmed 
as Western sheepmen prepare their 
product, much of the difficulty now en- 
countered in the marketing process 
could be eliminated. Tons of litera- 
ture of an advisory character to this 
effect have been distributed during the 
past ten years, but without geiting 
anywhere. The great mass of native 
lamb production still reaches the mar- 
ket bucky and coarse. The product is 
inferior and exerts a discouraging in- 
fluence on consumption. This is the 
principal remedy I have to offer ‘for 
erratic market conditions, but it would 
also be possible to improve breeding 
to an extent that would put growers 
in the improved position Protessor 
Kammlade describes. 

“T believe we could increase lamb 
consumption at least 40 per cent, if 
not more, by improving the quality of 
the product. How to dispose of this 
mass of nondescript and 
meat is the problem killers wrestle with 
perennially. It must be priced low to 
get an outlet and its natural tencency 
is to pull down the value of good lambs. 
Growers do not realize the extent to 
which good lamb is penalized by this 
stuff, but it is a fact. The first step 
toward supply distribution and price 
stabilization is in the direction of cas- 
tration, trimming, and improved !reed- 
ing. It is an educational task and one 
in which we have not made encourag- 
ing progress.” 

Most of the buyers and dressed trade 
experts coincided in this opinion, but 
in many cases their actions belied their 
To a man who éccupied a 


proves.” 


cominor 


words. 
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Distributing Lamb Shipments as Viewed at Stock Yards 


fencetop position while his commis- 
sion man was dickering over his lambs, 
a trim bunch of natives,I put the 
question as to his experience ir. cas- 
trating and trimming. “I have always 


‘followed that practice,” he said; “but do 


not see that it gets me anywhere. Right 
at this moment I see big, coarse, 100- 
pound bucky lambs getting about the 
same bids as my trimmed stuff. We 
get a lot of preaching from the trade, 
but until it practices its own maxims 
the farmer is not going to give it much 
attention.” 

And this is the truth. A lot of fool 
or rather inconsistent buying is done 
around the sheep house. Buyers are 
either lacking discrimination cr have 


instructions to prosecute the one-price 


policy. 

“Buy ’em all alike, or as much alike 
as you can; then bunch ‘em,” remarked 
one buyer concerning his policy. “If 
we make distinctions we get into 
trouble. Suppose I pay a premium 
on trimmed lambs. Everybody with 
the other kind will emit a holler.” 

It will be admitted that purchasing 
practice has not furnished farmers 
with incentive to trim native 
lambs. Buyers have a habit of get- 
ting book cost as low as possible. It 
does not savor of good judgment as a 
drove bought that way may not figure 
economically in the meat, but the prac- 
tice has the sanction of long custom. 
A lengthy chapter might be written on 
fool buying at the market and the truth 
of it would not be disputed by buyers. 

In justice to Swift it may be said 
that this concern is an exception to 
the rule. Matheson has consistently 
penalized coarse, bucky lambs and ad- 
vocates adoption of that practice. If 
killers would enter into an agrcement 
to pay the grower of trimmed native 
lambs a premium warranted by the 
character of his product, a forcible dem- 
onstration of the advantages of cas- 
tration and trimming would be made 
and it would be more effective than dis- 
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tribution of a carload of printed liter- 
ature on the subject. 

Matheson says: “Trim your lambs, 
thereby making the product more 
edible and attractive and we will un- 
dertake to increase consumption.” Con- 
sidering the source of this advice it is 
worth heeding. 

Lamb production is a seasonal propo- 
sition. The crop comes in bunches 
and must be taken care of as it ma- 
tures. Probably too many lambs mar- 
keted off grass are held until past the 
desirable stage from the killers’ stand- 
point under the illusion that extra 
weight is thereby gained. 

Similarly many growers refuse to 
trim on the theory that they make ex- 
tra weight. Eradicating these heresies 
is an apparently impossible task, but 
killers might facilitate the educational 
campaign by appraising undesirable 
lambs at their intrinsic value, at the 
same time giving the deserving pro- 
ducer what he is entitled to. This is 
merely a problem in equity. 

A considerable percentage of the 
lamb crop grown in the farming area 
east of the Missouri River, and it is 
the demoralizing element, could be dis- 
tributed over a longer period and 
thereby make for stabilization, by cas- 
trating the wether end and finishing it. 
A demonstration of this possibility has 
been made this season when, owing to 
paucity of Western feeding lambs, kill- 
ers have taken trimmed natives. By 
this means the summer and fall market 
would be relieved of a burden in the 
shape of a mass of undesirable natives 
that have no other outlet but the 
shambles, the product clogging distrib- 
utive channels and working inestimable 
damage to the whole industry. 

Another remedial measure suggested 
is keeping pastures clean. This can 
best be accomplished by 
Land continuously populated by sheep 
under farming conditions and at lower 
altitudes becomes permanently infected 
with parasites, and lambs raised on 
such areas cannot be produced econom- 
ically. 


alternation. 


’ The attitude of the farmer as distin- 
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guished from the Western sheepman 
toward trimming is inexplicable. The 
writer attended a convention of Ten- 
nessee lamb growers in August at 
which the advisability of castration 
was discussed, and the majority senti- 
ment was that growing buck lambs 
was the best policy, the theory being 
that they made more weight and sold 
on a parity with wethers. There is but 
one method of changing this attitude 
and that is the Matheson plan. 
Whenever native lambs are elimi- 
nated from the supply, as a price mak- 
ing factor, the market automatically 
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stabilizes itself. For proof of this, lool 
up price records during the winter ang 
spring period when farm fed stuff; 
not a factor. Even a large supply 
fed Western lambs scattered amoy 
thousands of farmer feeders in singl 
carloads is inimical to price stability 

Saturation and stabilization are an 
tagonistic. When the former cong 
tion exists killers will “steal ’em,” 1 
use market vernacular, and in thig 
larceny process the small butcher is the 
chief offender, not the big packer, x: 
he invariably “buys them worth the 
money, or not at all.” 








That Sheep 


By ALLYN 


Something over a year ago an arti- 
cle contributed by the writer appear- 
ed in the Wool Grower. The writer 
at that time tried to cover in a brief 
way an important phase of the rifle 
question that would be of interest to 
sheepmen and sheep herders. To prove 
that he had touched a responsive chord 
in the hearts of a number of sheepmen, 
he received a number of letters asking 
for more. At this time there is more 
that may be told, and information that 
should prove to be of even more inter- 
est than that contained in the article 
referred to. 


Since writing the other story, 
changes have taken place in the manu- 
facture of ammunition. To begin with 
we might state that while an ordinary 
loaded cartridge looks like a very sim- 
ple, common thing, yet it represents 
one of the highest developed articles 
that is offered the public. Every little 
thing that goes into the make-up of a 
cartridge must be studied. Many ex- 
periments must be carried out. Each 
little part must conform to the whole 
and perform in such a way as to bring 
about the desired result. Powder from 
the first has gradually developed and 
become better, through the untiring 
efforts of the men in the business, un- 
til today we have what would have 
been supposed impossible only a few 
years back. Today we have powders 


Camp Rifle 


H. TEDMON 


that develop wonderful velocities a 
the minimum of breech pressure. For 
this reason it has become possible t 
work over some of our old standard 
cartridges and make of them up t 
date, high velocity loads that are moé: 
ern in every way. 

At the time I last wrote on this sub- 
ject for the Wool Grower, there wer 
only two or three really high velocity 
loads that could be recommended te 
the sheepman as especially good for 
coyotes and wolves. Today there art 
several, and best of all, you do not neei 
to buy a new rifle either, if your pres- 
ent one happens to be one of the tw 
or three old stand-bys that are usuall 
found in a sheep wagon. The Rem 
ington Company have recentiy comet 
the front with high speed loads for th 
regular 25-35 and 30-30 rifles. These 
new loads give much higher velocitie 
and greater killing power. The U.S 
Cartridge Company has just 
brought onto the market a new loz 
for the old 30-30 that gives somewhit 
more speed and a lot more power. Tht 
Savage Arms Corporation _ hat 
brought out a new rifle and cartridg? 
known as the .300 Savage. It is a pow 
erful load, equalling the regular arm) 
30-06 ammunition. Also the Reming’ 
ton Company have brought out nev 
loads for the rifles shooting the reg 
ular army ammunition, or 30-'06. Th 


also 
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following table will give in a clearer ular 25-35 and 30-30 loads made as 
way a comparison of the different compared to that of the Savage .250 
loads : and the Army 30-06. Now again I 
~ Muzzle Muzzle 
Bullet Velocity Energy Trajectory 
Cartridge— grains. ft.persec. foot pounds 200 yds 300 yds. 
IG LE ER. E's. ceckcuccrenemenriosics 70 2800 1206 2.99 in. 7.32 in. 
Regular 25-35 ... 117 2030 1070 6.00 in. 15.80 in. 
Hi-Speed 25-35 87 2650 1360 3.I in. 8.1 in. 
Savage .250 ......... 87 3000 1740 2.5 in. 6.3 in. 
Regular 30-30 .... 170 2020 1540 5.74 in. 15.21 in. 
Hi-Speed 30-30 110 2600 1650 3.3 in. 8.4 in. 
U. S. Co. 30-30 .. 170 2125 1707 
Savage .300 ...... 150 2700 2426 2.85 in. 7.01 in. 
U. M. C. 30-06 ... 150 2900 2800 2.5 in. 6.1 in. 
Se em 2 Bee ene 180 2700 2910 2.8 in. 6.7 in. 


I have placed in the table several 
other common high velocity cartridges 
so you may be able to compare the 
lot. Notice that the new U. M. C. Hi- 
Speed 25-35 with its mushroom bullet 
and its high velocity of 2650 ft. per 
second, stands right up with the best 
of them. Notice how the power has 
been increased from 1070 ft. pounds 
energy at the muzzle up to 1360 ft. 
pounds. But the most important thing 


from the standpoint of a sheepman is . 


the trajectory. When shooting at 200 
yards with the regular 25-35 load the 
bullet rises six inches above the line 
of sight at one hundred yards. Look 
at the table and see that with the new 
load the bullet only rises half that 
distance or around three inches. Just 
stop and realize the great advantage 
this is. You will remember that be- 
fore I explained how a bullet to over- 
come the down pull of gravity must 
rise above the line of sight. 

This curve it makes from the muz- 
zle of the rifle to the point opposite 
where the sights are set for, is known 
as its trajectory. 

The flatter, or nearer to a straight 
line this trajectory curve is, the better 
that rifle is for shooting such game as 
coyotes and wolves. Before, I also 
pointed out what a high curve the reg- 
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wish to point out this same fact, only 
as between the old loads and the new 
loads for the regular 25-35 and 30-30 
rifles of any of the standard’ makes. I 
also should state that the Remington 
Company have on the market Hi-speed 
loads for their regular 25-35 and 30-30 
rimless Remington rifles, in the fore- 
arm and automatic actions, or as used 
in the Stevens Hi-Power lever action 
repeater which is now no more on the 
market. Also these new loads not only 
give a quicker shooting rifle, but if 
anything a more accurate rifle. No 
matter how powerful nor how flat the 
trajectory of any rifle, if it is not ac- 
curate, it is worse than useless. The 
25-35 and 30-30 rifles have always been 
very reliable, popular and accurate 
cartridges. The rifles of the different 
makes, made for these cartridges, have 
been the big sellers. There are prob- 
ably more of these rifles in the hands 
of our sheepmen and their herders 
than all the rest put together. The 
high velocity and flat trajectory loads 
have been very desirable but it often 
meant the purchase of a new rifle in 
order to have one. 

The Remington Company have now 
made it possible to turn these old 
rifles into just what you want, simply 
by using the new loads that they offer. 
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“TRAJECTORY CURVE” 


A, B, C, line of sight. 
D, E, F 6 inches at 100 yards. 


These trajectory curves are of course exaggerated. 


Distance from D to C 200 yards. 
Height of trajectory curve D E’ F’ 3 inches at 100 yards. 


Height of trajectory curve 


However, note how much closer 


to a straight line, the line of sight, the curve with a 3-inch trajectory is than the one 


with the 6-inch trajectory. 
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Probably the sights on the old rifles 
will have to be changed, that is the 
back sight lowered or the front sight 
raised to meet the new flat trajectory. 
This, however, would be an easy thing 
for most men. These new loads will 
double the efficiency of your old rifles 
as coyote guns. They will bea greater 
pleasure to shoot and your percentage 
of hits will greatly increase. They will 
be easier on the rifles and withal are 
great improvements. Every man own- 
ing a rifle that will take these new 
loads, should gain the advantage offer- 
ed, by using them. 





SELLING SCOURED WOOL 


Considerable interest has _ been 
manifest during the season just passed 
in the possibility of scouring wools 
and shipping to Eastern markets. The 
following statement from the New 
Zealand Farmer Stock and Station 
Journal is of special interest in this 
connection : 


It may be that in the course of time 
users’ objections to wool scoured may be 
overcome through the perfecting of a pro- 
cess which will remove all foreign matter 
without in any way impairing the manu- 
facturing properties of the wool. In the 
meantime, however, there is a deep-rooted 
objection to scoured wool, especially after 
it has been press-packed and allowed to re- 
main in the bale for some considerable time. 
The whole question of the shipping of greasy 
wool received very serious consideration 
during the war, when the scarcity of ton- 
nage was one of vital importance to the 
nation. Under the unique conditions which 
then prevailed it was considered advisable 
to effect saving of space even though some- 
thing had to be sacrificed in the matter of 
convenience, but the attempts to increase 
the amount of scoured wool were not justi- 
fied by the results. 

The British and European markets for 
scoured wools are limited; quite a number 
of big manufacturers refuse to buy wool in 
a scoured state. 


That the objection to scoured wool is 
not based on mere prejudice is amply dem- 
onstrated by the experience of combers, 
spinners and manufacturers. The saving in 
freight is more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of valuable properties which are found 
only in greasy wool, and although for cer- 
tain purposes scoured wool can be used to 
advantage, the majority of users find it im- 
possible to get the same results from the 
raw material when it has been scoured and 
press-packed. 
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The Conference on Wool Marketing 


By J. A. HILL 


That pools and other local organi- 
zations for the co-operative selling of 
wool are successful was the general 
opinion of those who spoke at the con- 
ference on wool marketing held in Salt 
Lake City, August 28. The secretary 
of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation issued the call for this confer- 
ence to be held during the ram sale, 
as was announced in the August issue 
of the Wool Grower. Representatives 
from nearly all the co-operative seil- 


ing enterprises in the range states 
were present, 

Secretary Marshall, in calling the 
conference to order, stated thar va- 


rious scattered and independent agen- 
cies for marketing wool had come into 
existence and had been running— 
some a year or two and some longer. 
He said that the officers of the Na- 
tional Association had decided to call 
the conference in order that those con- 
cerned with the direction of these in- 
dependent enterprises might benefit by 
an exchange of experience and per- 
haps formulate some plans for helping 
each other, and that in addition ways 
might be suggested in which the of- 
ficers of the National Association 
might help in co-ordinating these scat- 
tered efforts. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation, he said, were anxious to help 
in any way possible, but they were of 
the opinion that it would be much bet- 
ter for the movement to grow from 
the ground up rather than te under- 


take to force their ideas upon _ the 
sheepmen from the top. 
The members of the conference 


were then called upon to tell of the 
pools in which they were most inter- 
ested. 

J. E. Collard spoke of the Jericho 
pool, which, because of peculiar circum- 
stances in 1920 and again last spring, 
is easily the most famous pool in the 
country. He said that the Jericho 
pool was not a new thing. It had 
been in existence five or six years. The 
members all live in Fountain Green, 
Utah. The individual clips ,about fifty 


in number, which go to make up the 
800,000 or 900,COO pounds in the poo! 
are very much alike, all of them being 
from fine wool sheep. According to the 
agreement finally adopted last spring 
the pool can be dissolved at any time 
by a vote of the owners of 51 per cent 
of the wool, and there has to be a vote 
of approval by owners of the majority 
of the wool before the managers can 
make a sale. The is sold un- 
graded at a flat price for the whole, no 
discount being allowed for 
bucks. 


wool 


tags or 
In 1922 the wool was first of- 
fered before shearing, but all the bids 
received upon the first call were re- 
jected. Later the pool was sold for 40 
cents a pound, as widely published in 
the newspapers at the time. 
Questions to the speaker brought 
out the fact that the managers of the 
Jericho pool had no expert advice upon 
the value of their wool. In fact, the 
speaker himself was rather hazy as to 
grades and shrinkage. The managers 
went largely on their nerve between 
4he time that they rejected all the bids 
first received in February and the day 
the pool was finally sold for 40 cents. 
Mr. Collard thought that this dis- 
play of nerve put many thousands of 
dollars into the pockets of the -vool 
growers in the mountain states. 

Mac Hoke, secretary of the Oregon 
State Association, told of the system 
of marketing in eastern Oregon. 
There has been no real pooling in that 
section, but it has been the practice 
to offer the wool of widely scattered 
communities at a scheduled series of 
sealed bid sales. The wool growers’ 
association fixes the dates for the sales, 
arranging a schedule so as to inake a 
convenient routing for the buyers. 
From 30 to 50 buyers travel together 
some years attending these Oregon 
sales. Mr. Hoke had found no evi- 
dence of the buyers pooling their inter- 
ests. Sometimes the wool is not all 
sold at the first series, and in that case 
a second series of sales are held in 


order to make a final cleanup. The 
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clips are offered individually, the 
owner in each case deciding whether to 
accept or reject the high bid. This 
year bid held. 
the wool all having been sold privately 
had been 
very active in the affairs of the state. 
wide pool in Montana in 1921, was in 


clined to look askance at sales of up- 


no sealed sales were 


George K. Reeder, who 


graded wool at shearing time or ear- 
lier, even though it is a step toward 
collective marketing. Ile made a good 
argument in favor oforderly marketing 
direct to the mills in the grades and 
quantities wanted by the mills, and 
told of the 
Montana 


which the 
marketed _ its 
wool through the National Warehouse 
and Storage company last year. In or- 
der to do this in 1921 when money was 
scarce it was necessary to resort to 
financing by means of a bankers’ ac 
ceptance company, in addition to the 
loans that could be secured from local 
bankers and the loans upon warehouse 


success with 


Association 


receipts for wool stored in government 
licensed warehouses. The speaker was 
of the opinion that where the funds are 
available, financing by the local banks 
is the most satisfactory method. Prac- 
tically no wool was pooled in Montana 
this year. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, re- 
ported on the pools at Buffalo and 
Casper. At Buffalo sealed bids were 
called for in the spring before the wool 
was shorn, but none was _ received. 
After the first failure to sell, the pool 
was continued, but was later dissolved 
when the bulk of the wool was sold 
for 35 cents. At Casper two sealed 
ibid sales were held after the wool 
had been shorn. At the first all the 
wool was sold, and at the second anout 
half was sold the day of the sale, but 
a great deal of the remainder was sold 
privately during the few days imme 
diately following the sale. Mr. Wil 
son was strongly of the opinion that 
these Wyoming pools were too loosely 
organized to achieve a high degree 
of success. 

The writer of this article spoke of 
come things that he had observed at 
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State- contented flocks make good pictures the 
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the second sale at Casper. One was 
that, owing to the fact that much of the 
wool was withdrawn and sold privately, 
there was no great incentive for the 
buyers to bid the limit at the sale. be- 
kause the chances were about even 
that the wool would remain unsold to 
be dickered for privately after the sale. 
The sale was, in fact, a sort of formal 
opening of what might be called “wool 
market week.” Another observation 
was that since the growers were not 
required to put in their reserve bids 
before the sale started, it turned out 
that buyers in some cases raised the 
growers’ ideas of value during the 
progress of the sale by biddirg up for 
the better clips. Still another 
that the offering of mixed and ungrad- 
ed clips enabled the buyers from houses 
that had been handling the clips in 
recent years to value much more close- 
ly than other buyers who were with- 
out the help of statistics of past per- 
formance. 


War 


This was one of the rea- 
sons why it was impossible to interest 
the buyers for mills. 

J. D. Noblitt told of the vicissitudes 
of the Lincoln’ County (Wyoming) 
pool. The original idea had been to in- 
clude in the pool-all the wool 
Soda Springs to Rawlins and from 
Granger to Evanston. But the »uy- 
ers got there first and got nearly all 
the wool outside of Lincoln County. 
This pool, like the one in Casper, was 
in fact an agreement not to sell until 
after the wool had been offered at seal- 
ed bid sale on a specified date. ‘The 
owner of the wool individvally kad the 
final say as to whether the hich hid for 
his clip was to be accepted. A: the 
first offering of the Lincoln County 
wool an June 30 all bids were rejected 
and the pool was reorganized to hold 
a sale July 31 and August 1. At this 
last offering none of tke sealed bids 
submitted were accepted, but since 
many buyers were present who wanted 


from 


wool and some growers were anxious 
to sell, the pool was thrown open and 
the greater part of it was sold pri- 
vately, as explained in Mr. Noblitt’s 
letter published in the August issue 
of the Wool Grower. The wool remain- 
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ing will probably be consigned to the 
National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company. Mr. Noblitt was of the 
opinion that the pool was a success; 
that it brought increased prices not 
only for the growers of Lincoln Coun- 
ty, but also for the growers of Carbon 
and Sweetwater Counties, where the 
buyers became quite active as soon as 
they found that an effort was being 
made to organize a pool. He was cer- 
tain that grading before seiling is necs- 
sary if the greatest success is ‘o be 
achieved in a pool composed of mixed 
clips like those in Linculn County. In 
fact, Mr. Noblitt said, representatives 
of the mills had told the selling com- 
mittee that it was inipeossible for the 
mills to compete with dealer buyers 
who are familiar with the individual 
clips. The speaker was of the opinion 
that the Lincoln County poo! could be 
widened to include the whole state, or 
at least all those counties served by 
the Union Pacific and Oregen Short 
Line railroads. The problem of 
finance is the main obstacle to be over- 
come, because many bankers would like 
to see the wool sold early for cash. 
rather than to have the owners go to 
the risk and expense of carrying it over 
long periods. 


John Hamilton of Fremont County, 
Idaho, stated that the growers of 
that county had pooled their wool for 
15 or 20 years. The pool managers 
secured absolute control over the sale 
of the wool, by means of a power-of- 
attorney which they required the mem- 
bers to sign. The wool is mixed in 
grade but the whole pool is sold for a 
flat price. Mr. Hamilton was of the 
opinion that the plan was not alto- 
gether fair to the growers of the best 
clips, but thought that even they came 
out better on the whole than they 
would have in case they had tried to 
sell their wool individually. This last 
season the buyers bought all the wool 
before the pool could be organized. 


J. H. Neilson of the Idaho Falls 
(Idaho) pool said that there was 
such a wide range of value in the clips 
making up the Idaho Falls pool that 
they were roughly classified into three 
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grades—fine, coarse, and mixed fine 
and coarse. The classification was 
made by a committee of growers who 
inspected the sheep before shearing, 
The owners had been satisfied with 
the classification. The pool was of.- 
fered to the buyers, take all or none. 
The’ owners’ were satisfied with 
cents for the fine, 30 cents for the 
mixed fine and coarse, and 27 cents for 
the coarse. Mr. Neilson was of the 
opinion that the system had been suc- 
cessful so far as the Idaho Falls pool 
was concerned. 


F. A. Ellenwood was the last speaker 
in the conference and told of the mar- 
keting plan of the California Wool 
Growers Association. He prefaced his 
talk by calling attention to ignorance 
of the average grower in regard to 
the grade of his wool and its market 
value at any time. He was of the opin- 
ion that a good deal of this ignorance 
will continue because the grower is 
busy with so many things in connec- 
tion with production, that he will never 
have time to become an expert in wool 
values. For this reason the speaker 
doubted if the average grower will ever 
be in a position to sell his own wool to 
the best advantage without the help of 
some one who specializes in that sort 
of thing. It seemed to him that a 
large selling organization, such as the 
National Wool Warehouse, failed to se- 
cure universal support because the 
warehouses and the managers were a 
long way from the home of the grow- 
ers, many of whom want their wool 
stored rather close at hand where they 
can go and see it without much trouble 
or expense. Many owners want to as- 
sure themselves occasionally that their 
property is actually in the warehouse, 
some like to be on hand when their 
wool is being graded, and nearly all 
like to be able to talk to the manager 
about the advisability of marketing at a 
given time or accepting a given price. 
The California Warehouse was estab- 
lished with this the 
grower in mind. 


psychology of 


With his wool stored in the ware- 
house the California grower doesn't 
need to worry whether he sells it soon 
or late. His storage charges are paid 
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by the year whether he stores for one 
week or fifty-two, and it is easy to 
fnance the holding of wool so stored. 

The warehouse employs an expert 
grader by the year, but the owners 
of the wool are allowed to decide 
whether or not their clips shall be 
graded. Last year nearly all the wool 
was graded, this year it was sold un- 
graded. lhe charge for grading is 
three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

A sealed bid sale was held this sea- 
son, which the speaker said was entire- 
ly successful. The wool was sold by 
individual clips. One-tenth of each clip 
offered was opened and displayed. The 
grader and the warehouse manager ex- 
amined samples on display from each 
of the clips and calculated their mar- 
ket value upon the basis of informa- 
tion telegraphed from Boston. Each 
grower was then given this opinion of 
what the wool was worth on. the day 
of the sale. The grower, however, is 
inno way bound by this opinion. He 
may put a higher valuation on the 
wool if he so chooses. On the other 
hand, if he so chooses he can offer the 
wool without reserve or leave the sell- 
ing entirely up to the manager of the 
warehouse. But if he wishes to plate 
a reserve price upon the wool it must 
be in the form of a bid given to the 
selling committee before the bids of 
the buyers are opened. The speaker 
was of the opinion that it was better 
to have the reserve bid slightly less 
than the actual market value, trusting 
to competition from the buyers to 
bring out the full market value. If the 
reserve bid should be but slightly above 
the market there was little use in of- 
fering the wool. At the California sale 
this year the competition was keen, 
three mills being represented among 
the bidders. Mr. Ellenwood is sure that 
the California plan is a success and is 
certain that the other regional pools 
can do no better than to adopt it. 

A motion was then passed asking the 
officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association to appoint a wool market- 
ing committee to study the question 
further and to report at the next annual 
meeting of the association. In the dis- 
cussion before the motion was passed 
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it seemed to be the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the conference that among 
other things the proposed committee 
could recommend a uniform contract 
to be used between the members of the 
pools and uniform selling terms to be 
used where pooled wool is offered at 
sealed bid sales, as well as to suggest 
a method of co-ordinating the dates of 
these local sales and a scheme for mar- 
ket information service. 





MEETING OF NORTHEASTERN 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROW- 
ERS CALLED 


A meeting of the sheepmen of the 
northeastern portion of California, 
comprising Modoc County and part of 
Lassen County, has been called by 
President George E. Williams of the 
Modoc Wool Growers Association, for 
Friday, September 29th, at Alturas, 
Modoc County. The meeting has been 
arranged for the purpose of forming a 
branch association of the California 
Wool Growers Association. 

This section, more or less isolated 
from the central portion of California, 
has been at the mercy of the buyers. 
A considerable number of the wool 
growers on account of not being post- 
ed as to market conditions, contracted 
their wool and lambs last spring at 
prices much below the prevailing prices 
received later in the year. The sheep 
ranges are going very fast and regu- 
lation is required for grazing; sheep 
scabies in Lassen County has caused 
the State Department of Agriculture 
to issue a proclamation that no sheep 
shall be moved from that county ex- 
cept upon authorization of either the 
state or Federal governments. 

In order to talk over these various 
questions several of the directors of 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion have been invited to attend the 
meeting, among whom are F. A. EI- 
lenwood, president; Frank Bullard, 
treasurer; A. T. Spencer, chairman of 
transportation committee; G. N. Mer- 
ritt, chairman of legislative commit- 
tee, and W. P. Wing, secretary. The 
College of Agriculture will have a rep- 
resentative present, the State Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture will be represent- 


ed by Dr. J. P. Iverson, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the 


California Crop Reporting Service will 
be represented by E. E. Kaufman. 





LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO 
PUBLICITY FUND 


As announced on page 12 of this 
issue, during the recent ram sale a 
fund was started to be used in putting 
before the public the true facts in re- 
gard to the effect of the wool duty out- 
lined in the pending tariff bill on the 
retail price of clothes and counteract- 
ing the misleading statements issued 
by the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers. Below is listed the names 
of the contributors and the amounts 
paid in or pledged for this ‘work at 
that time. The fund is still open to 
those who wish to donate to this cause. 


Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Ore..........$ 50.00 
Bidart & Florio, Winnemucca, Nev... 25.00 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif ............. 100.00 
W. C. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 50.00 
Cokeville L. S. Co., Cokeville, Wyo...... 100.00 











Heber S. Crane, Riverton, Utah ............. 50.00 
JOHN Curran, Boise, TAAWO  cnccccrccccccccooossssesne 10.00 
M. E. Diehl, Montrose, Colo. ecnmnn 25.00 
Eureka Land & L. S. Co., Elko, Nev..... 50.00 
Jas. Farmer, Bliss, Tan  cccccorcccossnnaise 25.00 
Ferry Product COMpany ecm 20.00 
Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Idaho... 5.00 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho......... 100.00 
T. J. Hudspeth, Williams, Ariz... 10.00 
Idaho Sheep Co. (A. J. Knollin) .......... 25.00 
M. Johnson, Red Bluff, Calif. 10.00 
Knollin-Hansen Sheep Co. Soda 

Springs, Idaho 25.00 
King Bros., Laramie, Wy. rcsuumuee 50.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 70.50 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio .......... 25.00 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wy. evmnunm. 50.00 
J. E. Magelby, Monroe, Utah nnn 10.00 
Hollis R. Mills, Hartsel, COLO, cme 100.00 
S. W. McClure, Nampa, [Idaho env. 25.00 
Chas. Olsen, Ephraim, Utah - 10.00 
J. A. Paramore, Parowan, Utah ......... 10.00 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ont., Can. .......... 25.00 
P. C. Peterson, Jr., Ephraim, Utah... 5.00 
Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. .... 50.00 
R. C. Rich Sheep Co. ccccccacann CO 
Chas. Sanford, Flagstaff, Ariz. cco 25.00 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, North 

Salt Lake 100.00 





Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont. 100.00 











J. N. Smith, Cedar City, Utah .... 10.00 
R. L. Taylor 15.00 
D. A. Thorley, Cedar City, Utah ........ 10.00 
Harry Thorley, Cedar City, Utah ......... 10.00 
Wool Growers Commission Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 25.00 
Wool Growers Commission Co., Oma- 

ha, Nebr. 25.00 





$1,485.50 
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The Seventh Annual Ram Sale 


Active Demand and Discrimination of Buyers in Evidence—Improvement Shown 


by Breeders 


The 1922 ram sale was marked by 
good prices for good rams and by 
marked improvement in the type and 
quality of the offerings. The strong 
feeling of confidence that has come 
back to wool growers and their finan- 
cial backers was reflected in the prices 
and in the tone of conversations at the 
sale barn and around hotel lobbies dur- 
ing the week. 

Unsettled transportation conditions 
threatened to hinder delivery of en- 
tries and to deter buyers. With one 
exception, entries were unloaded by 
Sunday night. The delayed lot was 
the one hundred head of yearling and 
two-year-old Rambouillet range rams 
from the Grand Canyon Sheep Com- 
pany of Williams, Arizona. They fin- 
ally arrived on Wednesday night after 
the sale had closed and after the com- 
pany’s manager, Mr. Hudspeth, had 
purchased a lot of the best Rambouil- 
lets in the sale. The Grand Canyon 
rams elicited most favorable comment 
from those who saw them and afford- 
ed“a striking lesson in the results ob- 
tainable from consistent use of the 
best blood and adherence to type. A 


satisfactory private sale was closed 
during the week. 

There were fewer entries of single 
stud rams of all breeds than in previous 
sales. This meant that only real top- 
pers were offered in single lots. Some 
really good rams were sold in lots of 
five head and the average of the range 
pens was strikingly high, both in Ram- 
bouillets and in Hampshires. 

No particular sires were featured in 
this year’s offerings. ‘The Butterfield 
Company was not represented and no 
sons of Monarch were entered. The 
blood was represented, however, by 
some of the grandsons of Monarch, 
notably in the case of the twenty-five 
Gillett range rams, which brought $80 
each. Considerable interest was shown 
in the government’s pen of twenty-five 
sons and grandsons of Prince of Paro- 
wan. Upon request of several buyers. 
they were offered in two lots of ten 
head each and one lot of five head, 
making an average for the entire pen 
of $142. 

The two highest selling individuals 
were from the flock of King Bros. The 
$675 ram was champion at the San 











The top ram at the sale, entered by King Bros. Co. of Laramie, 
Wyoming, and sold by them to O. A. Schulz of Dillon, Montana, 
for $675. This ram was champion in the Rambouillet “C” class at 


the San Angelo, Texas, Show. 


Offerings Well Sold Out. 


Angelo show in June and represented 
an unusual combination of mutton type 
and fleece quality in a smooth-bodie 
well-grown range man’s style of sheep, 

Bidding was slow at times, but on 
the whole more spirited than in former 
years. This was not due to excite. 
ment, but to the fact that most of 
those who bought had made their se. 
lections before the sale opened, rea- 
lized that the rams would bring their 
value and put in their bids rapidly, un, 
til they had reached their limit. Only 
a very few lots were withdrawn be- 
cause of failure to reach the reserve 
bids. 

The new home of the sale, at the 
stock yards, was generally voted to be 
a big improvement. Eighteen hundred 
sheep were housed in the large new 
barn and the balance in a tent just out- 
side the selling ring. It is expected 
that next year all entries will be under 
roof. Some of the sellers were fear- 
ful that buyers would have difficulty 
in getting from the city to the sale. 
The free auto service furnished by 
sheepmen of Salt Lake County and the 
busses that were employed handled the 
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Parowan. 


The Rambouillet range rams bred by the U. S. Sheep Exper! 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho, and sold at the ram sale at an 
average of $142. They are sons and grandsons of the Prince of 
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transportation matter without a hitch. 

Prices were not so high as in war 
years. Lhey were higher than in 1920 
and 1921. The averages shown below 
were quite generally regarded as be- 
ing figures range men can afford to 
pay and which yet offer reasonable in- 
ducement and encouragement to the 
breeders. As in every auction, there 
were some bargains, particularly on 
the first day. The lots of higher value 
were all cleared. A few of the un- 
fitted range rams were withdrawn. 
The question of unfitted range rams in 
a general sale is still unsettled. Some 
of the entries which had been shorn 
early but not fed to produce flesh or 
full growth had been oiled and colored, 
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dition. On the other hand, the rams 
of good breeding that have rustled and 
are ready to do maximum service in 
range bands of ewes do not. show a 
sufficient profit to encourage their 
breeders to offer them in competition 
with the more fully developed stock. 

Two hundred and forty lots were 
disposed of in four selling sessions that 
aggregated a little over twelve hours’ 
time. Colonel Lincoln’s voice never 
quavered nor did his wit grow dull. 
Colonel Walters and Dr. (Colonel) Mc- 
Clure in the ring were constantly alert 
and helpful to buyers in getting in 
their bids. 

The statistical record follows: 
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71 stud ewes: 


$60.17. 


Average per head, 


Hampshires 
42 stud rams, sold singly or in lots 
of 5: Average per head, $147.12. 
392 range rams, chiefly sold in lots 
of 25 head: Average per head, $42.39. 
44 stud ewes: Average per head, 
$40.25. 
Other Breeds 
24 Coldswold range rams: 
per head, $18.75. 
11 Lincoln stud rams: 
head, $90. 
7 Corriedale stud rams: 


Average 
Average rer 


Average 


per head, $53.50. 


1 Romney stud ram: $60. 
2 Columbia stud rams: Average per 








but it was uncertain whether this im- 
proved their selling. It looks as 
though buyers wanted the size and 
flesh of housed rams in anything pre- 
sented in other than strictly range con- 


of 5: 


of 25 head: 


SALES FROM THE OFFERINGS OF INDIVIDUAL CONSIGNORS, WITH 
PRICES AND NAMES OF PURCHASERS, WERE AS FOLLOWS: 


















































Rembouillets ' head, $80. 
120 stud rams, sold singly or in lots — 3 Suffolk rams: Average per head, 
Average per head, $182.41. $50. 
862 range rams, chiefly sold in lots. 87 Cross-bred rams: Average per 
Average per head, $57.06. head, $29.45. 


RAMBOUILLETS 1 stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico... 75.00 
Price per Head 1 stud ram to A. C. Florio, Eureka, Nevada .... 50.00 
7 i 10 range rams to A. C. Florio, Eureka, Nevada.____. 50.00 
Consigned by Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Oregon: Cue 
; ; igned by J. E. Corbett & Sons, Bancroft, Idaho: 
m se vise . ie Brg Seng ao pcceercrmrncerns sac ao 20 range rams to A. C. Florio, Bureka, N@VadQeenmucu-.. 37.00 
+5 te pen tol #H neste. Seclee. a ae 30 range rams to R. W. Brown, Grantsville, Utal.uu... 33.00 
. : . ; : ° ‘ ° ° ‘ Cons " $ 
Consigned by Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, California: ieee by - a“ wr men ~ hpown ~ ’ = emg onan a 
21 range rams to Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Ore.......... . 65.00 a fee Se ee SP SO, es eee E 
. ? 25 range rams to Colorado Land & Live Stock Co., 
Consigned by Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif.: Hartsel, Colorado 35.00 
1 stud ram to E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wash...... 505.00 25 range rams to Colorado- Land & Live Stock Co., 
1 stud ram to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 500.00 Hartsel, Colorado 35.00 
1 stud ram to U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois 25 range rams to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Burley, Idaho..... 33.00 
Idaho . 440.00 25 range rams to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Burley, Idaho... 31.00 
1 stud = ce U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois iain Consigned by John Curran, Hagerman, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, Ariz. 200.00 25 es ae Land & Live Stock Co., 44.00 
25 a Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, 80.00 33 range rams to J. H. Boyle, Burley, [dahon cnn 31.00 
25 range rams to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, WyO.ecuuuwm 71.00 Consiqned by Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah: 
. leasan . 1 stud ram to Johnson Estate, Red Bluff, California... 200.00 
Consigned by ben > Caen - soon, ae. Utah: 1 stud ram to Charles Olsen, Ephraim, Utah .... 75.00 
a Utah 239 y ~ . : 410.00 1 stud ram to Chris Larsen, Ephraim, Utah .... conse O00 
: 1 stud ram to Wm. H. Siddoway, Vernal, Utahwn.n.. 75.00 
1 stud = John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, sidiiie 6 stud rams to Eureka Land & Live Stock Co., Miko, 
wer : Nevada .. 150.00 
1 stud ram to Grand Canyon Sheep Co. Williams, Ariz, 200.00 95 range rams to Manti Live Stock Go, Manti, Utah 68.0 
1 stud ram to La Sal Live Stock Co., La Sal, Utabh........ 190.00 Consigned by Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, lathe: 
5 stud rams to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. 210.00 1 stud ram to Chet L. Cluff, Saratoga, Wyoming............... 225.00 
24 range rams to John G. Taylor, Lovelocks, Nevada.......... 100.00 1 stud ram to La Sal Live Stock Co., La Sal, Utah.......... 175.00 
25 range rams to Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, 2 stud ewes to Bullard Bros., Woodland, California... 55.00 
Arizona .. a 105.00 25 range rams to Colin Campbell, Ash Fork, Arizona... 80.00 
25 tag tod Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, Seer Consigned by E. R. Hobbs, Castleford, Idaho: 
25 stud ewes to a B. Zubiri, Cherry Creek, Nev................. 80.00 1 stud Hartsel, Colorado Land &: Live Stock Co., 225.00 
Consigned by Clark & Co., Castleford, Idaho: 1 stud ram to Osmund Jesfjeld, Strool, S. D. neu... 110.00 
1 stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico 125.00 1 stud ram to Osmund Jesfjeld, Strool, S. Di cnncccccinssssee 105.00 
4 range rams to John G. Taylor, LOVel]OCKS, NOV... 82.50 1 stud ram to Osmund Jesfjeld, Strool, S. D. qu... 80.00 
14 range rams to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. 72.50 1 stud ram to Mannix & Wilson, Gold Creek, Montana 80.00 
Consigned by Coiner Bros., Hansen, Idaho: Consigned by J. W. Jensen, Preston, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to J. B. Millard, Stomer, Colo, cccccccsorecseessrnsscseeenseee 80.00 10 range rams to A. C. Florio, Eureka, Nevadawsnisnuum 50.00 
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Consigned by King Bros. Co. Laramie, Wyoming: 
1 stud ram to O. A. Schulz, Dillon, MOntana eoccccccmmeene 675.00 
: stud ram to John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah ... 600.00 
stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utabh..... 425.00 
stud ram to E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wash. 165.00 
stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah..... 135.00 
stud ewes to L. B. Zubiri, Cherry Creek, Nevada.......... 61.00 
14 range rams to Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Oregon...... 70.00 


Consigned by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho: 








on ee 


29 range rams to A. C. Florio, Eureka, N@Vadawesesnsee 41.00 
Consigned by John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 

1 stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico.......... 250.00. 
1 stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico......... 180.00 
1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. 150.00 
1 stud ram to King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming..... 110.00 
2 stud rams to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico..... 105.00 
5 stud rams to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico...... 180.00 
5 range rams to Frank Gough, Gold Creek, Montana... 50.00 
12 range rams to Mendenhall, Holley & Dougal, Spring- 


ville, Utah 67.50 
37 range rams to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico..... 100.00 


Consigned by J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah: 


15 range rams to Colorado Land & Live Stock Co., 


























Hartsel, Colorado 28.00 
Consigned by G. N. Merritt, Woodland, California: 
1 stud ram to A. C. Florio, Eureka, Nevada ccccccccccssssseee 85.00 
1 stud ram to Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Oregon......... - %5.00 
25 range rams to John G. Taylor, Lovelocks, Nevada... 55.00 
Consigned by Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 
1 stud ram to John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah ... 300.00 
1 stud ram to W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah............... . 225.00 
1 stud ram to H. S. Crane, Riverton, Utah 000 . 160.00 
1.stud ram to Rigby Ranch Co., Castle Rock, Utah............ 150.00 
1 stud ram to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utabh........... 135.00 
5 stud rams to J. W. Imlay, Hurricane, Utah...u...u. 125.00 
Consigned by J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Washington: 
1 stud ram to Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, Ariz. 50.00 
33 range rams to Colorado Land & Live Stock Co., 
Hartsel, Colorado 39.00 
Consigned by Charles Olsen, Ephraim, Utah: 
1 stud ram to C. D. Michaelsen, Gunnison, Utah................. 180.00 
1 stud ram to P. C. Peterson, Ephraim, Utah ....0.....0« 110.00 
1 stud ram to La Sal Live Stock Co., La Sal, Utah. 75.00 
1 stud ram to Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, Ariz. 60.00 
1 stud ram to Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Williams, Ariz. 50.00 
10 range rams to Ray Park, AShton, Idaho errr 67.50 
Consigned by W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah: 
1 stud ram to John G. Taylor, Lovelocks, Nevada........... 190.00 
1-stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico.......... 185.00 
1 stud ram to Frank Gough, Gold Creek, Montana.......... 95.00 
1 stud ram to Mannix & Wilson, Gold Creek, Montana 90.00 
1 stud ram to Geo. W. Tripp, Calloa, Utalr nenccmnesssssee 70.00 
6 rams to W. O. Collard, Ft. Green, Utanr crcrcecccscssrsssssoee 70.00 
Consigned by W. W. Pendleton & Sons, Parowan, Utah: 
1 stud ram to La Sal Live Stock Co., La Sal, Utah........... 80.00 
1 stud ram to Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Oregon........... 65.00 
2 stud rams to Osmund Jesfjeld, Stroll, S. D. ........ . 105.00 
2 rams to J. E. Corbett & Sons, Bancroft, Idaho... . 55.00 
13 range rams to A. C. Florio, Eureka, Nevada .....n. 48.00 


Consigned by Quesiy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyoming: 
stud ram to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah......... 510.00 
stud ram je L. B. Zubiri, Cherry Creek, Nevada........... 275.00 
stud ram to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont.. 210.50 
stud ram to Mannix & Wilson, Gold Creek, Montana 165.00 
stud ram to E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wash. 130.00 
stud ram to Mannix & Wilson, Gold Creek, Montana 105.00 
stud ram to Frank M. Hartman & Co., Longmont, 
Colorado ... 


fat tt et et 


100.00 








1 stud ram to J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Washington....... 100.00 

2 stud rams to King Bros. Co., Laramie, WyOming.......... 80.00 

4 stud ewes to Bullard Bros., Woodland, California... 55.00 

20 stud ewes to Mandus Johnson, Red Bluff, California 40.00 

25 range rams to O. A, Schulz, Dillon, Montana .-. 62.00 
Consigned by Rigby Ranch Co., Castle Rock, Utah: 

15 range rams to Bertagnoli Bros., Salt Lake City, Utah 40.00 
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Consigned by John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. +m Utah: 

stud ram to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........ 399) 
stud ram to F. J. Neilson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah ....... 280.09 
stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico........ 2099 
stud ram to Johnson Estate, Red Bluff, California... 165 
stud rams to G. & W. Clark, Alpine, Utah ww. 50.9) 
stud rams to Cole Creek Sheep Co., Casper, Wyo - 140.0 
range rams to H. Dusierre, Price, Utah eee. ~ 60.09 
range rams to G. & W. Clark, Alpine, Utah . . 60.09 
stud ewes to G. & W. Clark, Alpine, Utah . . 70.00 
range rams to Wm. B. Smith, Alpine, Utah wo.. 60.00 
range rams to Jared Richins, Coalville, Utah 0.0.00... 50.00 
stud ewes to F. D. Gunn, Elsinore, Utah .. — 55.00 
range rams to J. G. Sevy & Co., Salt Lake C ity, 70.00 
range rams to Sam Stillman, Sugar Station, Utah... 72.50 
25 range rams to John Jensen, Moroni, Utah wcccccccimnnmn 55,0) 


—— by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
o 


1 stud ram to Ernest Geary, Lima, Montamacnccccccnccccmn 120.00 
1 stud ram to Chet L. Cluff, Saratoga, Wyoming ............... 70.00 
6 
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range rams to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 16,0) 
10 range rams to W. N. McGill, Ely, N@Vada coccccnccsssscsnen 155.00 
10 range rams to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 150, 
25 range rams to A, C. Florio, Eureka, Nevada ween - 50.00 


Consigned by University of California, Davis, California: 


1 stud ram to Robert J. Jones, Tatum, New Mexico.nenm 275.00 


Consigned by University of Illinois, Champaign, Iinels: 









1 stud ram to Rigby Ranch Co., Castle Rock, Utah... 200.00 
1 stud ram to Rigby Ranch Co., Castle Rock, Utah... 170.00 
1 stud ram to Chas. Olsen, Ephraim, MICE. santas . 150.00 
1 stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming ..... - 140.00 
1 stud ram to Rigby Ranch Co., Castle Rock, Utah......... 125.00 
Consigned by University of Washington, Pullman, Wash.: 
2 range rams to Wright Bros., Upton, Utah recess 37.50 
HAMPSHIRES 
Consigned by J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to Montana Agricultural College, Bozeman, 
Montana ... 200.00 
1 stud ram to Covey & Blainey, Cokeville, Wyoming..... 135.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho........... 57.50 
1 stud ram to Cole Creek Sheep Co., Casper, Wyoming 50.00 
3 stud ewes to R. A. Ballard, Cokeville, Wy 0. cecceeccccsccsne . 45.00 
3 stud ewes to G. Priddy, Woodland, California we. * 35.00 


18 range rams to Geo. H. Haynes, Salt Lake City, Utah 26.00 
Consigned by J. J. Craner, Corinne, Utah: 
25 range rams to R. H. Blackford, Wheatland, Cailif.......... 40.00 


Consigned by D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Idaho: 


25 range rams to David Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah..... 33.00 


32 stud ewes to R. H. Blackford, Wheatland, Calitf......... 25.00 
Consigned by W. B. Erekson, Murray, Utah: 
5 stud rams to C. W. Morgan, Nephi, Utalr wcceccccccccosssnnne 52.50 





Consigned by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho.......... 250.00 
1 stud ram to Spencer Ranch Co., Cranmore, Calif... 200.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho..... 200.00 
1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg & Co., Minden, Nevada 125.00 
1 stud ram to A. H. Caine, Soda Springs, [daho erremmueum 95.00 
5 stud rams to A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho ......... 75.00 
29 range rams to Walts Bros., Rem0, Ne@vadar recesses 62.50 


Consigned by Knollin Hansen Co., Soda Springs, idelans 
15 range rams to M. A. Simith, Salt Lake City, Utah... 26.00 
24 range rams to J. W. Shand, Manti, Utah ................. 
25 range rams to E. G. Gooding, Shoshone, Idaho 

Consigned by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho: 
26 range rams to R. H. Blackford, Wheatland, Calif... 
26 range rams to E. G. Gooding, Shoshone, [daho orcs 


Consigned by Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana: 








1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho ........... 300.00 
1 stud ram to S. W. McClure, Nampa, Idaho .............. 120.00 
1 stud ram to University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 105.00 
1 stud ram to Eureka Land & Live Stock Co., 

Nevada. .. 90.00 
1 stud ram to Cole Creek Sheep Co., Casper, Wyoming 75. - 
5 stud rams to Tarryall Ranch Co., Como, Colorado....... 85.00 
6 range rams to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho.. 56.00 
20 range rams to M. E. Diehl, Montrose, ColoradOeccimmm» 45.00 
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23 range rams to M. E. Diehl, Montrose, Colorado........... 49.00 
24 range rams to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho..... 39.00 
24 range rams to E. J. Jeremy, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 36.00 
25 rauge rams to Sanford Live Stock: Co., Seligman, 

Arizona. ... 62.00 
25 range rams to Colorado Land & Live Stock Co., 
Hartsel, Colorado 60.00 





Consigned by Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho... 200.00 

















1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg Co., Minden, Nevada............ 95.00 
1 stud ram to J. J. Cramer, COrimme, Utalr ereseesersneeneene 80.00 
Consigned by Walnut Hill Farm, Filer, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to H. F. Dangberg Co., Minden, Nevada........... 325.00 
1 stud ram to Eureka Land & Live Stock Co., Elko, 
Nevada ... 310.00 
1 stud ram to E. G. Gooding, Shoshone, [Idaho ween 200.00 
1 stud ram to Eureka Land & Live Stock Co., Elko, 
Nevada ... 150.00 
1 stud ram to W. B. Erekson, Murray, Utalr ncccccsccscsccssssseese 75.00 
5 stud rams to A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho .. 85.00 
6 stud ewes to W. B. Erekson, Murray, Utah 56.00 
6 range rams to D. W. McCormick, Sacramento, Calif. 47.50 
25 range rams to Sanford Live Stock Co., Seligman, 
Arizona ... 57.50 
COTSWOLDS 
Consigned by J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah: 
24 range rams to M. A, Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah ...... 18.75 


LINCOLNS 


Consigned by J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ontario, Can.: 
1 stud ram to Austin Bros. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 145.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho..... 105.09 
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1 stud ram to E. M. Baker, Midvale, Utah ccccecsssccssuss .. 100.00 
1 stud ram to H. S. Coffin, Yakima, Washington.............. 60.00 
2 stud rams to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho..... 62.50 
5 stud rams to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho..... 67.50 

CORRIEDALES 

Consigned by Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif.: 
1 stud ram to H. Haynes, Salt Lake City, Utah... 45.00 
1 stud ram to King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. .... .. 40.00 
2 stud rams to H. Haynes, Salt Lake City, Utah www. 42.50 
2 stud rams to King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming......... . 40.00 


Consigned by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
Idaho: 
1 stud ram tO W. N. McGill, Ely, N@Vadar .cceccccsccccsossscsreeeusene 100.00 


ROMNEY 
Consigned by J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ontario, Can.: 





1 stud ram to H. S. Coffin, Yakima, Washington.............. 60.00 
COLUMBIAS 
Consigned by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
Idaho: 
2 stud rams to Colorado Land & Live Stock Co., 
Hartsel, Colorado 80.00 
SUFFOLKS 
Consigned by Walnut Hill Farm, Filer, Idaho: 
3 ram lambs to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho.......... 50.00 


CROSS-BREDS 


Consigned by John Curran, Hagerman, Idaho: 
40 range rams-to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 27.50 
47 range rams to J. H. Boyle, Burley, Idaho ...... 31.00 





SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


(The Sydney Ram Sale) 
Melbourne, Australia, July 17, 1922. 
The position regarding the shearing 

industry is somewhat confused at the 
time of writing. A number of sheds 
are known to have started work under 
the Federal Arbitration Court 
rates, ($8.40 per hundred), but on the 
other hand some are paying the old 
wage ($9.60 per hundred). The result is 


award 


that the graziers’ associations, as rep- 
resenting the sheep owners, and the 
Australian Workers’ Union, on behalf 
of the shearers, are each claiming vic- 
tories. Sifting the evidence available 
it would appear that honors lie princi- 
pally with the associations so far, but 
up to the present only a few large sheds 
have started shearing. Graziers have 





certainly won one strategic position in 














that they have obtained an injunction 
from the High Court restraining union 
Officials from inciting their members 
not to work under the arbitration 
award. In accordance with the order 
of the court, the union has withdrawn 
certain objectionable rules, which 
leaves members free to blackleg their 
fellow members, if they dare, without 


infringing the union articles. The most 
hopeful feature of the position is the 
absence of open bitterness and violence. 

The Sydney sheep show and sales, 
the most important events in the sheep 


T. J. Hudspeth, manager of the Grand Canyon Sheep Company, Williams, Arizona, 
and a ram from the pen of twenty-five range rams purchased by him from W. D. Cand- 
land at the ram sale at $105 per head. 


world on this side, were held the end 
of June and early July. Writing in 
general terms the show may be de- 
scribed as one of the best, if not the 
very best, ever held under the auspices 
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of the New South Wales Sheepbreed- 
ers’ Association, which is saying a good 
deal. The display of high-class Meri- 
nos was quite unique, but the British 
breeds were hardly so well represented 
as usual. Special interest was lent to 
the Merino section by the appearance 
in the competitive pens of the four- 
tooth South Australian bred ram, Roy- 
alist, that was sold privately about a 
fortnight prior to the show for the 
world’s record price of $20,664. ‘The 
fact that the ram was beaten in the run 
for the grand championship of the un- 
housed section added not a little to the 
excitement. Royalist was bred by 
Henry Collins & Co., of Lucernedale, 
and is by the same sire as Fealty, sold 
in 1920 for the then record price of 
$20,000. He is a ram of remarkable size 
and carries a beautiful fleece of very 
even character, packed on as evenly as 
possible. The purchasers were Brooks 
Bros., of Boconnoc Park, also in South 
Australia. The sellers are not losing 
all immediate interest in Royalist as 
they have retained service rights in the 
ram for three years. 

Prices at the sales were mostly in 
favor of buyers. A few high bids were 
obtained, but the general averages were 
below expectations and a considerable 
number of sheep had to be passed in. 
Many of these were, however, cleared 
by private negotiations afterward, The 
top figure obtained at auction, $3,830, 
was realized by Thomas Millear, of De- 
niliquin Stud Park North, N.S. W.. for 
an extra special double stud 1am 
bought by a firm of Queensiand sheep- 
men. F. B. S. Falkiner, of Haddon 
Rig, sold two rams at $2,368 and $2,142, 
respectively; the Austin Company, 
Wanganella, one at $2,268, and Grant 
and Sheriff, Bairnkine, another at $2,- 
142. A number realized over $1,500. 
The best price reported for sales by 
private treaty was $10,000 for Dinkum, 
belonging to Henry Collins and Sons, 
of Collinsville, S. A. The same firm is 
said to have also sold 19 stud ewes for 
the lump sum of $5,000 to R. K Mc- 
Lennan, of Marnoo, Victoria, The ram 
that beat Royalist for the grand cham- 
pionship in the show was sold by his 
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breeder, F. B. S. Falkiner, for 36,000, 
and Charles Mills, Uardry, seld «ne of 
his lot for $2,500. 

British breeds and Corriedales were 
difficult to dispose of and prices low. 
The only bright patch in this section 
occurred when a consignment ct Rom- 
ney Marsh rams, sent from England by 
Lord Guildford, came under the ham- 
mer. The top price for these 
$730 and the average $400. 

The July series of wool sales, which 
finishes this week, should witness the 
disposal of practically the whole of the 
1921-22 clip and of all carry-over free 
wool in the Commonwealth. Values 
throughout have displayed irregularity, 
with a tendency towards a lower range 
for all descriptions except the finest 
Merinos and comebacks. As is only to 
be expected with clearing up sales the 
selection offered was not particularly 
good. Although only a few lots suitable 
for America came forward, it is report- 
ed that they met with a good demand 


was 


from that section of buyers. Top- 
making Merinos, which, in common 
with Merinos in general have been 


scarce, met with good support from 
Yorkshire. A very large proportion of 
the offerings comprised average to in- 
ferior, medium, and coarse cross-breds, 
which proved hard to sell at prices any- 
thing approaching those in accord with 
owner’s and selling broker’s ideas. Un- 
der the circumstances withdrawals have 
been heavy. Values for fine to medium 
Merinos,may be quoted at par to 5 per 
cent cheaper, while medium to coarse 
cross-breds are from £ to 10 per cent 
lower. 

There is little wool in store that 
has not been either passed in at auc- 
tion or held over indefinitely, the lat- 
ter being medium and coarse cross- 
breds which are being reserved in the 
hope of an improvement in prices. In 
all probability public auctions will not 
be resumed until September, when 
early installments of the new clip 
should be available from the southern 
districts. That is of course provided 
that shearing arrangements are not 
interfered with too much by labor 
troubles. A. C. Mills. 
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MONTANA TO HOLD SERIES oF 
GRADING DEMONSTRATIONS 





What happens to the wool after it 
leaves the growers’ hands is something 
that is a closed book to many sheep- 
men. In the belief that every grower 
who knows what happens to his woo] 
after it leaves his hands is better fitted 
to produce more and better wool, the 
Montana Wool Growers Association 
and the Extension Service of the Mon- 
tana State College are co-operating in 
opening the book for the wool grow- 
ers by means of a series of grading 
demonstrations to be held this fall, 

The Wool Growers Association has 
been able to arrange with its selling 
agent, the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company of Chicago, to 
furnish a competent grader for this 
work. The wool growers of the state 
have been urged to save about three 
fleeces apiece and to bring them to 
these demonstrations for grading. In 
this way each grower will have an op- 
portunity to see some of his own wool 
graded and to learn its good and bad 
qualities as the grader sees them. 

In addition to the actual grading 
there will be an explanation of why 
it is necessary to grade, what the 
grades are, why the wool from the 
same band of sheep may grade coarser 
or finer one year than the year pre- 
vious, how to figure market reports, 
what to look for in wool, and how to 
select bucks that will breed good 
fleeces. 

These demonstrations will be held 
at about 20 different points in the state. 
Tentative dates have been arranged as 


follows: 
October 21—Hamilton. 
October 23—Deer Lodge. 
October 24—Dillon. 
October 25—Sheridan. 
October 27—Helena. 
October 28—Bozeman. 
October 30—Livingston. 
October 31—Big Timber. 
November 1—Absarokee. 
November 2—Miles City. 
November 3—Ingomar. 
November 4—Martinsdale. 
November 6—Harlowton. 
November 7—Lewistown. 
November 9—Cascade. 
November 10—Fort Benton. 
November 11—Chinook. 
November 13—Malta. 
November 14—Glasgow. 
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September, 

LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 

On trail to shear. 

June, 1922. 

Dear Ern: 


I wanted to write you a long let- 
ter this trip, Ern, but I ain’t got the 
time—Big Bill is hitching up ready to 
go to town so I got to hurry. Bill 
is back again and over having the flu 
now that the hard work is about all 
done—well I wanted to write you 
about a girl, one of the ten I got in- 
tricate with through the mail but I'll 
have to let that slide until next time 
cause there’s a little yarn I want to 
tell you on the boss. 

You know he bought some yearlings 
a while back and come to find out he 
had to dip ’em right away. The dip- 
ping vats is just a few miles this side 
of Wickalulu and there’s usually a 
bunch of people drives out when there’s 
dipping going on just to see what 
makes this part of the sheep business 
so hilarious that we indulge in it so 
frequently and persistently. Well, 
they had things going in purty decent 
shape, the water in the tanks was get- 
ting hot, and everything near ready, 
when the boss decides he’d jump in 
and take a little bath before the water 
got too hot. He’d been working around 
the corral and got hisself dusty and 
dirty and wanted to clean up. 

Well, he strips and gets into one of 
the tanks just as if he’d taken a room 
with bath, but of course he had to 
work fast here on account of the fire 
underneath the tank. It sort of made 
time the essence and price of cleanli- 
ness. And he was going through the 
motions fine, scraping of the residue 
in great shape and just about ready 
to call it off on account of the water 
getting a little uncomfortably hot, 
when up drives a big seven passenger 
loaded to the guards, and mostly with 
members of the gentle sex, all in good 
standing. I hadn’t seen so much wavy 
hair nor so many bright eyes since 
Spot was a pup and I just stood there 
and gazed impressionable like. The 
car came to a stop about forty feet 
from where the boss was taking his 
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bath; I saw him duck out of sight just 
in the nick of time. 

“When does the show start?” the 
fellow at the wheel yells at me. 

| thought of the boss in that tank 
with the fire beneath it and I sure felt 
apprehensive and uneasy. I felt that 
hé was going to commit a social 
blunder most any moment because he 
just had to get out of that tank purty 
pronto. But I had to say something 
—there was several other guys around 
but they’d all got wise to the situation 
and was hiding somewhere, watching. 

“You’re just in time,” I tells the 
driver then. “We’re staging some 
fancy doings today—something new. 
Stick around and—” 

That was as far as I’d got when I 
hears a rapping coming from the in- 
side of the boss’ bath tub. I steps 
over to see is there anything he wants. 
Well, sir , I was surprised. He was 
that near cooked he looked red and 
tender in the face. 

“Get em away!” he whispers to me, 
but in dead earnest just the same. “I 
can’t stay in here another minute.” 
He was raising first one foot and then 
the other—I guess that fire was doing 
its work. 

So there I was—seven females and 
the boss in that shape and me master 
of ceremonies. And then an idee was 
born in me somewhere. I stepped up 
towards the car and lifts my Stetson. 

“Ladies,” I says solemn like, “we’ve 
had a terrible thing happen here to- 
day.” I was that earnest they all look- 
ed sort of scared. 

“Shoot!” says the fellow at the 
wheel. 

“Well,” I informs them, “we had a 
herder bit by a rabid coyote and he’s 
gone clean off his base. Right now 
he is in that tank over there — but 
there’s no telling what moment he 
might come out. He is suffering from 
acute procastination and thinks he’s a 
fish—but that’s only in the water. On 
dry ground he gets a sort of dog notion 
and gets real dangerous. Especially 
to ladies.” 

They looks at me for a second like 
they doubts my voracity and then the 
boss chipped in with a little by-play 
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that helped. He gave a sort of growl 
and raised one foot up over the edge 
of the tank—and that was enough. 
There was six cylinders went into 
action and some gear shifting and then 
that car shot down around the bend at 
forty per. The boss was saved. 

The instant that car is out of sight 
he climbs out like a hero and asks 
me to throw some cold water on him. 
He acted kind of proud—something 
like when a fellow steals a pot with a 
bobtailed flush—well, I got to close, 
Bill is waiting and he thinks I’m writ- 
ing to my girl which she is one hum- 
dinger and I’ll write you about her 
next time. 

Hoping you are right side up, 

Your friends and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





MR. WORMWOOD’S INACCURATE 
DESCRIPTION OF AFRICA 


——— 


To the Editor: 


While in your city enroute to the 
Pacific Coast, my attention was 
drawn to an article in your highly 
praised magazine, which pretended to 
deal with conditions in the interior of 
Africa. While my home is in Lon- 
don, I have spent some years with my 
husband on a sheep and cattle farm 
in Africa which he at one time owned, 
and [ assure you that the article re- 
ferred to is full of the most glaring 
untruths and gross exaggerations. 
Will it offend if I try, in the kindest 
possible spirit, to correct these misrep- 
resentations? 


I beg leave to state, authoritatively 
I assure you, that sheep farms in 
Africa are not operated in territory 
frequented by elephants; and as for 
any rhinoceroses obtaining entrance 
into the kraal at night—this is so ab- 
surd as to arouse one’s impatience 
while reading it. 

I have no time to go into this to 
any great extent, but will let the mat- 
ter rest by pointing out that it re- 
quires careful and experienced stalk- 
ing to get within decent rifle range of 
these animals. To go on, we do not 
ride the ostrich on our sheep farms. 
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i cannot conceive how such an im- 
pression gained strength enough to 
find its way into print; it is painfully 
ridiculous! Why, our ponies would 
compare favorably with most of those 
I have seen in western America. 
Again, runners such as we use in 
dis- 
tricts, seldom cover a stretch longer 
than twenty miles. For a route of 100 
miles it would require at least five na- 


the mail service in the isolated 


tives. Furthermore, no self-respecting 
overseer would indulge in such a 


practice as having a mob of black 
girls dance for his amusement. It is 
only the newly arrived tourists who 
do this sort of thing, more for the 
benefit of the camera than anything 
else. 

Your correspondent then cites a 
perfumed bath. I cannot imagine how 
such a suggestion can be connected 
with life on the African veldt! Baths, 
to be sure, but perfumed! The men 
in our colonial possessions are not ef- 
feminate. 

And then this Mr. Wormwood 
writes of crocodiles that permit a 
white person to walk over their backs. 
I feel positively dazed when I even 
think of such a phantastic puerility! 

I sincerely hope that the gentleman 
will not take offense at these correc- 
tions, but never in my life have I read 
such a jumbled-up and erroneous ac- 
count. And last, but not least, the 
Caucasian strain remains just as 
white in Africa as elsewhere in the 
world, and to intimate that our gco- 
graphical location or climatic condi- 
tion has any bearing upon the color 
or quality of the race is an unpardon- 
able indiscretion that every coloiiial 
paper would instantly rise to refute. 

I sincerely trust that you will find 
it possible to give this letter the same 
publicity you gave the article herein 
corrected. Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Wallace R. Banks. 


Note: The article referred to in the 
above letter was published in the August 
issue of the Wool Grower. While we do not 
think that “Dear Ern” was misled by Mr. 
Wormwood’s description of sheep herding 
in Africa so far as to pull up stakes and 
depart for that country, we are very glad to 
publish a correct version of affairs there. 
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The $500 Rambouillet ram sold at the 
ram sale by Bullard Bros., Woodland, Cali- 
fornia, to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 


OHIO SHEEP TO JAPAN 


An Ohio daily prints the following 
regarding recent exports of sheep to 
Japan: 

“The excellence and high quality of 
the sheep raised in this section of Ohio 
was shown plainly the past few days 
by the purchase in Union County of 
several cars of sheep to be sent to 
Japan. 

“The sheep were bought by three 
wealthy Japanese representing the 
government of that country. Two of 
the men, Z. Wakauyama and W. Nai- 
saki, were from Tokio, Japan, and the 
other, S. Kubota, from New York City. 
The animals were purchased through 
Dwight Lincoln, national secretary of 
the Rambouillet Association and one 
of the best known sheepmen in this 
part of the country. 

“Five hundred and fifty-four head of 
sheep were bought by the Japanese. 
One car was sent direct to Japan by 
way of Vancouver and the others are 
expected to be shipped within a few 
days. The animals were the pick of 
several flocks and will be used for 
breeding purposes in the empire of the 
Fast. 

“Mr. Lincoln in discussing the sale 
stated that sheep from this section 
have been going to Japan for the past 
eight years, several large sales being 
made each year.” 
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CORRECTION CLAIMED on 
STATEMENT OF WOOL 
GROWERS COMMIS. 
SION COMPANY 


The Wool Grower is in receipt oj 
the following letters referring to state. 
ments in the July advertisement of the 
Wool Growers Commission Company: 

From A. G. McIntire of Alexander. 
Conover and Martin. 


Enclosed you will find a letter addresggej 
to the writer from Mr. W. V. Campbel, 
sheep salesman for Swift & Henry Liye 
Stock Commission Company, concerning 4 
much exaggerated article which was printe; 
in your July number of the National Wog| 
Grower. 

I feel sure that it is not your intention 
to publish articles that are so incorrect, 
however, I am aware of the fact that yoy 
are not familiar with the conditions. 

I kindly ask you to give this letter of 
Mr. Campbell’s a prominent place in you 
August number of the National Wool Grower. 

Mr. Campbell’s letter to Mr. Me. 
Intire: 

Referring to the band of feeding lambs 
which I sold to the Wool Growers Commis. 


sion Company of this city on June 7th and 
regarding which they are seemingly attempt- 





ing to make capital out of a personal letter 
which you wrote to one of your customers, 
beg to say that I have not at any time or at 
any place made any statement of any kind 
referring to or reflecting upon your verac- 
ity; but with reference to the sale of the 
lambs in question, the facts are that I was 
bid 10 cents a pound with a fair cut, that! 
had worked the lambs thoroughly, and that 
I was ready to go to the scales with them 
when Mr. Knollin, representing the Wool 
Growers, without going into the pen, bid 
me 75 cents per hundredweight more than 
the best bid I had had, and naturally I sold 
him the lambs. 











BREEDERS OF THE FUTURE 
Harold Mouncer of Satsop, Washington, 
and Howard Murray of Glenwood, Washing: 
ton, judging sheep in the boys’ and girls’ 
sheep club contest at the Washington State 


Fair at Yakima. Young Mouncer won the 
state championship in this contest in 1919. 
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Indiana Demonstration Work 


In Sheep Production 


By CLAUDE HARPER 


Records of 2,133 breeding sheep on 
42 demonstration farms in Indiana dur- 
ing the past four years give a general 
but interesting survey of the sheep 
production problems on our cornbelt 
farms. 

The financial statement shows a fair 
net profit as an average for the past 
four years. Every year some demon- 
strators lost money and some made 
money, but the average shows on the 
right side of the ledger for the four 
years. Those who lost in 1920 did so, 
largely, because of depreciation in val- 
ues of breeding stock, lambs and wool. 
Those who made money in 1920 did 
so because they used old Western ewes, 
which showed a very small deprecia- 
tion throughout the year. In 1918 
and 1919, those who followed good 
methods in feeding and management, 
netted $3 to $9 per head on the produc- 
tion of lambs and wool. 
1921 saw the sheep business on a fair 
paying basis. The gross income from 
these flocks that the 
brought about one-third this income 
and lambs two-thirds. 

Death rate in the breeding flock 
shows a loss of 6.5 per cent during 
the year. This loss was due to dis- 
ease, accident, or dogs. One-half of 
this 6.5 per cent loss was due to par- 


Even the year 


shows wool 


alysis during pregnancy or ewes that 
died during the lambing period. The 
other one-half were either killed by 
dogs or automobiles, drowned in the 
water tank, foundered, 
internal parasitic troubles as nodular 
disease or grub in the head, and some 
were stolen. Those with minimum 
losses usually saw their sheep every 
day and were able to recognize condi- 
tions not normal. 


or died from 


Non-producing ewes averaged 8.4 
per cent each year. This refers to 
ewes of breeding age only. The larger 
the flock, the greater the percentage 
of non-breeders, has been the rule. 
Here a breeder may lose his entire 
profit for a year. Suppose the ram is 


not a sure breeder. Result, a short 
lamb crop and restricted income. 

The fleeces from these breeding 
sheep bring in one-third the gross in- 
come from the farm flock. 
breeding flocks average five pounds 
per ewe, others average 10 pounds of 


Some 


wool on a year’s growth. Some ewes 
are of the type and age that will not 
produce even eight pounds regardless 
of how well they are fed. Other ewes 
would shear eight pounds or more wool 
per head on a year’s growth if prop- 
erly fed in winter. 

The lambing average of producing 
ewes on hand at lambing time was one 
The 
loss before these lambs reached mar- 
ket age was 15.1 per cent. Three- 
fourths of all lambs lost before reach- 
ing market age died before they were 
ten days old. Lambs that died before 
they were ten days old were either 
born dead, weak when born, ‘chilled, 
starved, or had white scours or 
digestion. Many were retarded in 
their growth because of sore eyes. 
Most of the lambs that died after ten 
days of age did so usually from acci- 
dents or internal parasites. 

While our records show that a little 
over three hours of man labor is re- 
quired for a sheep per year yet there 
are times when labor should be ap- 
plied more intensely than at others. 
The 
when the grower must give his sheep 
the most attention. A trip or two to 
the barn at night are not amiss. By so 
doing he can gather up those lambs 
that have been born and got separ- 
ated from their mother, also look after 
other details that have to do with sav- 
ing the lambs. 

The lambs were sold at an average 
of 5 1-3 months and at an average 
weight of 72 pounds per lamb. On 
some farms the lambs reached market 
weight in 31%4 months. On other farms 
it required ten months to grow lambs 
to market weight. The average lamb 


and one-fourth lambs per ewe. 


in- 


lambing period is one time 
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was not grown rapidly enough. Most 
lambs in these demonstrations could 
have been made to reach the weight of 
72 pounds in 100 to 120 days, if both 
the lambs and the mothers had been 
liberally fed. Those that did reach the 
weight of over 70 pounds within a per- 
iod of a 100 to 120 days were fed very 
liberally with corn, oats, bran, linseed 
oil meal and alfalfa or clover hay after 
the lamb was 10-14 days old. In addi- 
tion the lambs had all the milk their 
mothers would give and good pasture. 
Lambs grown rapidly and sold on the 
early market made the most money. 
March lambs sold in 
June at a weight of 70 to 80 pounds 
have many advantages over April and 
May lambs sold in August, September 
and October. By liberal feeding of the 
lambs in addition to the mothers’ milk, 
February and March lambs can be 
made to weigh over 70 pounds some- 
time in June or the first of July. At 
this time they still have their milk fat, 
a finish so highly desired on the mar- 
ket. In hot summers lambs made but 
little gain during July, August and 
early September. During these months 
they are apt to become infested with 
stomach worms and as a result, some 
die, others lose weight and only a few 
come through fat and plump. Lambs 
sold before July lst have least compe- 
tition from the Western range lambs. 
Every sheep ration is incomplete 
without a leguminous hay, either 
clover, alfalfa or soy bean. Corn sil- 
age, oats straw, or corn stover may 
be added to the roughage part of the 
ration to replace as much as one-half 
the leguminous hay, without detri- 
mental results. Concentrates including 
corn, oats, bran, linseed oil meal, cot- 
ton seed meal may be added in vary- 
ing proportions without bad results, in 
accordance with the supply of these 
feeds on hand and economy. Some 
men feed no leguminous hay at all in 
Ordinarily in these flocks the 
death rate was highest. Some farm- 
ers fed no grain at all, others fed one- 
half pound of grain per head per day 
from January Ist until good pasture 
season came and a few as much as a 
pound of grain per ewe per day 


February and 


winter. 
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throughout the winter months. Lib- 
eral feeding of the right kind of feeds 
seemed to do more to keep out dis- 
eases and reduce death loss in sheep 
than any other single factor. 

The demonstration records show 
that farmers fed 94 pounds of .concen- 
trates per year to a ewe and her pro- 


duce. Most of this feed was corn and 
oats. Some farmers supplemented the 
corn and oats with bran, linseed oil 


meal, cotton seed meal and barley. A 
ewe and her produce consumed 204 
pounds of harvested roughage per year 
including hay, silage, oats straw, and 
corn stover. Over one-half this rough- 
age was clover or alfalfa hay. 

More farmers under feed their sheep 
rather than over feed them. Those 
farmers who feed in excess of the 
above amounts made more money than 
those who underfed. Those who fed 
in excess of the above amounts usual- 
ly put the feed into the lamb instead 
of the ewe. Thus they got a more 
rapid growth and quicker maturity on 
the lamb. 

The largest single cost in producing 
sheep is feed including harvested feed 
and pasture. This item is over three- 


SUMMARY OF 42 SHEEP RECORDS IN 


Eleven Counties. 


THE 


fourths of the total costs in connec- 
tion with growing lambs and wool on 
Indiana farms. Some farmers say 
sheep should not be charged with pas- 
ture but given credit. They do the 
things the hired man must be paid to 
do, cleaning up the farm and fence 
corners of briars and weeds. Other 
items such as depreciation, interest, 
marketing, shearing, and miscellaneous 
charges, make up less than 25 per cent 
of the cost operations. 


The 2,133 sheep on 42 farms netted 
$2.66 per head per year. Most of us 
realize that the year 1920 was one of 
the worst the sheep business has ever 
seen. It was in May, 1920, when wool 
dropped from 50 cents per pound to the 
point where many farmers had no mar- 
ket at any price. Grade breeding ewes 
that had been selling from $16 to $20 
per head, found a market at about $3 
to $5 per head. Lambs also depre- 
ciated in value but not in proportion 
to either wool or mature sheep. There- 
fore, when a sheep business over an 
unstable period as during the past four 
years can still show a fair net gain, 
it is not as discouraging as some peo- 
ple think. 


INDIANA—1918-1921 


2133 Breeding. Sheep 


Inventory of sheep at beginning of demonstration— 


Average number breeding rams per farm 
Average number ewes breeding age per farm 


Average number new lambs per farm 
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Total sheep per farm 





Average number of ewes per breeding ram 


50.3 50.3 sheep 




















Pasture ... 

















Other expenses: 





Net income 


30.0 ewes 
Average death rate in breeding flock 6.5% 
Average per cent non-producing ewes each year 8.4% 
Average weight of fleece per ewe 7.5 Ibs. 
Lambing average of producing ewes on hand lambing time............ pe 125.5% 
Lambs lost before reaching market age 15.1% 
Average age when lambs are sold 5.4 mos. 
Average weight per lamb when sold 72.0 lbs. 
Harvested feed consumed per ewe and lamb per year— 

Concentrates (corn, Oats, bran, Darley and Li. O. M.) crccccccccssscscsssssssnssenseensseses 94.0 Ibs. 
Roughage (hay, silage, stover and straw) 204.0 Ibs. 

Pasture not included. 
Percentage of income per year from lambs 69.5% 
Percentage of income per year from wool 30.5% 

Average per sheep per year as inventoried— 
Average gross income from mutton and wool per sheep per yeav........ ~ $9.71 
Cost of harvesting feed per ewe and lambs Per Year rnncreccncssscesmennsee 40 
2.10 
Depreciation, interest 6%, marketing, shearing 
and miscellaneous 1.55 7.05 
$2.66 





No credit is given manure or no charge is made for labor. 
show an average of 3.1 man hours per breeding sheep per year. 


Estimated labor records 
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AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENTS |N 
CROSSING FOR THE PRO. 
DUCTION OF MARKET 
LAMBS 

A series of experiments was carried 
out last season at the Bathurst, N, §, 
W., Experiment Farm to determine the 
combination of breeds most suitable 
for raising early export lambs. Maiden 
two-tooth Lincoln-Merino cross ewes 
were used. As most sheepmen know, 
they require assistance at lambing 
time, and high percentages of ‘lambs 
are not usual. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults are instructive inasmuch as they 
show what returns can be obtained un- 
der favorable conditions from a maiden 
ewe flock. Southdown and _ Dorset 
Horn rams were used in equal num- 
bers. The ewes were divided into two 
flocks of 106, to each of which were 
mated three rams. The mating period 
covered a period of eight weeks (Feb- 
ruary 22nd to April 18th) and during 
that time the flocks were yarded twice 
weekly to insure better service. 
During pregnancy the ewes grazed on 
natural pastures. When lambing com- 
menced they were put on fallowed 
land and oaten fodder crop for two 
and a half months, and then on fal- 
lowed land and_ grass, therefater 
on stubble, lucerne and grass paddocks 
until the lambs were shipped. From the 
flock mated with Southdown rams 104 
lambs were dropped. Thirty-six ewes 
required assistance and two died. Al- 
together 88 lambs were marked. Those 
mated with Dorset Horn rams (29 re- 
quired assistance and three died) drop- 
ped 98 lambs, of which 83 were marked. 
In each the loss of lambs at birth was 
due to the size of the shoulder of the 
lamb obstructing delivery. 

The lambs were shipped at the age 
of five to six months, and sold in the 
open market at Homebush yards, 
Sydney. The 88 Southdown cross 
brought an average of $4.44; and the 
83 Dorset Horn an average of $4.85. 
It must be added that the lambs were 
sold at a time when the live stock 
markets were exceptionally depressed. 
Three months later lambs of similar 
weight were averaging $6 a head and 
more. A. C. Mills. 
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The Senate 


Schedule 11, including wool and man- 
ufactures of wool, was reached on July 
Mth in the regular order of the Senate’s 
consideration of the Fordney- McCumber 
Tariff Bill. The first paragraph of this 
schedule provides for the collection of 
a duty upon carpet wools at the time 
of entry and also for the return of such 
duty upon satisfactory evidence of the 
imports having been used in the produc- 
tion of carpets or other floor coverings. 
The following paragraph provides for 
the specific duty of 33 cents levied upon 
the scoured content of the wool as im- 
ported, 

Immediately upon reaching the sched- 
ule, Senator Lenroot moved to amend 
“Provided 
further, that in no case shall the duty or 
duties imposed in this paragraph exceed 
sixty per cent ad valorem.” The debate 
continued until the evening of July 26th, 
when the Lenroot amendment was de- 
feated. Subsequent amendments by Sen- 
ator Wadsworth of New York, to reduce 
the rates recommended by the committee, 
were also defeated and the committee 
report of the bill was adopted by the 
following vote: 

Yeas—38 
Ashurst, Ball, Brandegee, Broussard, 
Bursum, Cameron, Capper, Colt, Du 
Pont, France, Frelinghuysen, Gooding, 
Hale, Harreld, Jones, N. Mex.; Jones, 
Wash.; Kendrick, Keyes, Ladd, Lodge, 
McCumber, McKinley, McNary, Moses, 
New, Newberry, Nicholson, Pepper, 
Phipps, Ransdell, Sheppard, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Spencer, Stanfield, Warren, Wat- 
son, Ind.; Willis 

Nays—16 

Borah, Caraway, Dial, Heflin, Hitch- 
cock, Kellogg, Lenroot, Overman, Pom- 
erene, Robinson, Simmons, Stanley, 
Trammell, Wadsworth, Walsh, Mass.; 
Walsh, Mont. 


Not Voting—42 
Calder, Crow, Culberson, Cummins, 
Curtis, Dillingham, Edge, Elkins, Ernst, 
Fernald, Fletcher, Gerry, Glass, Harris, 
Harrison, Johnson, King, La Follette, 
McCornick, McKellar, McLean, Myers, 
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it by adding the following: 
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Debate Upon the Wool Tariff 


Nelson, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Owen, 
Page, Pittman, Poindexter, Rawson, 
Reed, Shields, Smith, Sterling, Suther- 
land, Swanson, Townsend, Underwood, 
Watson, Ga.; Weller, Williams. 

The debate upon the raw wool sched- 
ules would occupy the space of an en- 
tire issue of the Wool Grower. Parts 
of some of the interesting speeches de- 
livered are reprinted below. The de- 
bate upon the paragraphs affecting man- 
ufactured goods continued until the 
close of July 31st, without material al- 
terations in the recommendations of the 
commitee. 


The Senators’ remarks as printed in 
the Congressional Record were some- 
what confusing as to their application to 
the Lenroot amendment and to the com- 
mittee report. Extracts from some of the 
principal speeches delivered in the course 
of the debate follow: 


MR. WILLIS: Mr. President, I shall not 
undertake to go into the details of the pro- 
duction of wool or the manufacture of wool, 
because others here are more competent to 
do that than am I. , 

I want in the first place rather to call at- 
tention to the utterly unfair and untruthful 
representations that have been made 
throughout the country by propagandists 
against the bill. I say this without, of 
course, any reference to anything that any- 
one has said in the Senate, because there 
has been no misrepresentation here so far 
as I know. I approach this from a view- 
point friendly to the attitude taken by 
the able Senator my friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lenroot). He will recall that when 
he led the fight a few days ago, which 
he led quite successfully, in favor of 
lower rates of duty on the coarser yarns 
and the coarser grades of cotton cloth, I 
had the honor to follow his leadership. I 
can not follow him now, because I believe 
the facts are quite different in this case 
from what they were in that case, and be- 
cause I think the reasons do not justify 
the adoption of the amendment which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has offered. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the nature 
of the opposition in the country to the com- 
mittee amendment in schedule 11, the wool 
schedule? I thing it is the most unfair, 
the most deceptive, the best calculated to 
misrepresent, of any propaganda that I have 
ever seen in the country. I am speaking 
now because I want thus publicly to make 
answer to a letter which came to me 
this morning from a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania, a gentleman in the city of Philadel- 
phia, whose name I shall not give, because 
I do not believe this is the proper place 
for personal attacks upon citizens. His 
letter to me was prompted, I suppose, by 
something he had seen in some newspaper 


relative to a statement I had made in an 
address outside the Senate and in some 
letters I had written ta people who had 
written to me evidently under a total mis- 
apprehension of the facts. 


A gentleman in my state had written me 
saying that if the proposed tariff rate of 
33 cents per scoured pound of wool were 
enacted into law the prices of suits and 
overcoats would thereby be increased from 
$5 to $7 each. Of course I wrote to the 
gentleman calling his attention to the facts. 
Of course, that could not possibly be true. 
All of the wool in a suit and all of the 
wool in an overcoat, including the duty, 
could: not possibly cost $5. It is simply 
misrepresentation, and particwarly is that 
true when it is stated, as it was stated and 
has been stated in the form letters which 
Senators have received, that because of 
the proposed change in the law it would be 
necessary immediately to bring about this 
increase in the retail price of clothing. 

How perfectly absurd and inexcusable and 
indefensible is that proportion is apparent 
when it is realized that the present amend- 
ment, as the committee have reported it, pro- 
poses a reduction, not an increase, because it 
is, of course, well known that the present law 
provides a duty of 45 cents on the scoured 
pound, while the duty here proposed by 
the committee is 33 cents on the scoured 
pound. If these propagandists are to in- 
crease the price of a suit of clothes $5 
because we decrease the rate of duty on 
wool 12 cents a pound, I wonder how much 
they would increase the price if we took 
the tariff off altogether? 


I say it is propaganda calculated to de- 
ceive, and it has deceived some very good’ 
people. I do not know who these self- 
appointed guardians of the people’s inter- 
ests are. I have saved all the form letters 
which have come to me. I have quite an 
interesting collection of them, all printed on 
the same kind of paper, all couched in the 
same language. Where do they come from? 
Who is paying for them? It is inconceivable 
that hundreds of men in different sections of 
the country should happen to think of the 
terms of the bill in exactly the same way 
and to couch their statements in exactly 
the same phrases. Of course, it is perfect- 
ly apparent that certain gentlemen are get- 
ting up these form letters and sending 
them out and, through misleading circulars, 
are getting constituents of Senators to 
send the letters in here in the hope that 
they may frighten somebody by oft repeti- 
tion of falsehoods and half truths. 


I hold in my hand one of the form letters 
to which I have referred. Every Senator, 
I suspect, has received scores like it. I 
shall not take the time to read it all. As 
I said, I have large numbers of them, all 
printed on the same kind of paper, evi- 
dently gotten out in the office of some im- 
porters’ organization somewhere, who are 
opposed to the passage of the bill because 
they are only interested in the mainten- 
ance of their own profits which they exact 
from the business which passes through 
our ports in case we continue to import a 
major portion of our wool and woolen 
goods. They are more interested in the 
maintenance of those profits than they are 
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in the building up of the industries of the 
country and the prosperity of the American 
people. 


I may say here that I think one of the 
things which enters into the propaganda is 
the influence of certain international bank- 
ers in the country who, because of their in- 
vestments, are more interested in foreign 
countries and in foreign bonds than they 
are in the prosperity of this country. They 
are, therefore, willing to stand behind this 
propaganda of misrepresentation in order 
to build up somewhere else and make their 
bond holdings more secure, not caring par- 
ticularly what happens in this country. 
Starting out with that sort of idea, they 
make these misrepresentations. I say they 
have deceived many honest people. I have 
here letters from manufacturers in my own 
state protesting against the protection for 
the farmers’ products, and I have in an- 
other folder letters from the same men 
asking for protection on their own pro- 
ducts. Well, either we shall have a pro- 
tective tariff to take care of every legiti- 
mate industry in the country, including 
agriculture and wool growing, or else there 


will not be any protective tariff for any-: 


body. If legitimate protection is to be de- 
nied to the American farmer, in my judg- 
ment the American farmer will see to it 
that if he has to sell in a free trade mar- 
ket, others are to sell in a free trade 
market. * * * * 

MR. LODGE: Mr. President, before a vote 
is finally taken on the pending amendment, 
which goes to the very center of the whole 
question, I desire to say a few words on 
the general aspect and meaning of the wool 
schedule as I understand it. 


The rates in the wool schedule in the 
pending bill must be determined on their 
merits and on existing economic conditions, 
and I say this because they are constantly 
being compared with the rates of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. Those who are opposed 
to the protective policy are anxious to show 
that the rates in this bill are higher than 
those of the tariff of 1909, because Schedule 
K in that bill, whether justly or unjustly, 
achieved a bad reputation and much unpop- 
ularity. Those who believe in protection 
and defend this bill are much concerned to 
show that the rates here, as a whole, are 
lower than those of the tariff of 1909, and 
that where they exceed them the excess is 
slight and compensated elsewhere. 


It really does not matter, and ought not 
to matter, whether these rates, tested by 
the legal and actually enforced rates of 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, are higher, or, if 
tested by the theoretical and also legal 
rates of the act of 1909, lower than those 
of the earlier law. The real question to 
be decided is whether, under existing con- 
ditions—very different from those of 1909, 
in view of the extravagantly depreciated 
currencies in Europe and of labor costs 
there and elsewhere—the rates here pro- 
posed will give due and sufficient protection 
to the American wool grower and the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of woolens. 

So far as the comparison with the act of 
1909 is concerned, the rate of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill on the scoured content of wool 
was 33 cents a pound—exactly the same as 
that proposed in this bill. The difference 
on which the point has been made that 
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these rates tar exceed those of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill arises from the fact that under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill the duty was fixed 
on wool in the grease at 11 cents a pound 
with a differential of 22 cents for washed 
wool, or 33 cents for scoured wool, and 44 
cents for cloth, making a total ranging 
from 33 cents a- pound on washed wool to 
44 cents a pound for scoured wool and to 
55 cents a pound on cloth. 


The reason that the Payne-Aldrich duties 
appear lower than those in the pending bill 
is because of this arrangement in regard to 
the duties based on wools in the grease, 
which was accompanied by deductions for 
shrinkage and skirted wools, the result be- 
ing that the woolgrower, instead of receiv- 
ing 11 cents, received 7 cents, and in many 
cases not over 5 cents a pound protection. 
The fact in practice was that the ostensible 
duty of 33 cents on the pound of scoured 
content was never actually received, and 
the wool grower was therefore attacked for 
a very hign protective duty which he never 
obtained. It was neither a fair nor an 
honest arrangement for either wool grower, 
manufacturer, or consumer. 

In this bill the arrangement on wool in 
the grease is abandoned and the rates are 
fixed at 33 cents flat on the scoured con- 
tent. The Payne-Aldrich arrangement, as 
I thought at the time and still think, was 
especially unfair to the wool grower, who 
was made to appear to have a high rate 
of protection which he never received. 
This bill, whether the rates are too high 
or too law or simply just, at least has 
the merit of being perfectly straightforward, 
and every one is able to know exactly what 
the rate is. 


It has seemed to me that the rate might 
have been adjusted so that there could have 
been allowance for the cheaper wools, the 
duty of 33 cents being admittedly a per- 
fectly proper one on all the fine wools. But 
the main object must be an efficient sched- 
ule, and one which will maintain the in- 
dustry without regard to comparisons with 
past tariffs. The committee has given 
compensatory duties, based on the 33 cents 
a pound tor scoured content, to all woolen 
manufacturers, and also a_ protective duty, 
which was a fair and necessary arrange- 
ment, accepted by the woolen manufactur- 
ers. It is also to be remembered that if 
this bill fails we are not thrown back on 
the Underwood rates but on the rates of 
the Emergency tariff act, which will con- 
tinue in force until a new schedule is 
passed. The rate on scoured wool uncer 
the Emergency tariff is 45 cents a pound, 
and the old difficulty about shrinkage is 
met, or attempted to be met—for I think 
the same provision was in the Payne-Al- 
drich bill—by the provision that wools 
washed in any other maner than on the 
animal’s back or on the skin shall be con- 
sidered as scoured wool. Then there is the 
further provision directed against the 
skirted wool of the Payne-Aldrich bill that 
wool sorted or increased in value by the re- 
jection of any part of the original fleece 
shall bear twice the duty to which it would 
otherwise be subject, but not more than 45 
cents per pound, which is the rate per 
pound on the scoured content. 

If this Emergency tariff remains, which 
it would in the case of the loss of the pres- 
ent bill, the duty on the scoured content of 
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wool would be 45 cents instead of 33 ¢ 
and this bill carries a reduction, ther 
of 12 cents a pound on the scoured content, 
As I stated yesterday, the fact that over , 
hundred million pounds of wool imported 
since January 1 are now stored in Boston 
in bond, awaiting the passage of this act, 
shows conclusively that those most jp. 
terested know that this bill made lay 
means to them a large saving in duties, g 
great reduction from the duties now exist. 
ing. 


ents; 
efore, 


It is idle to claim, and ingenuity is wast. 
ed in trying to demonstrate, that there jg 
no gain over the present existing law by 
the passage of this bill. The people who 
have invested millions of dollars in import- 
ed wools, who have them now in bond, are 
holding them there with the object of 
bringing them in under the bill now pend. 
ing, because they know that there will] be 
a great saving in the duties on wool. * * #* 


Those of us who represent manufacturing 
states must make up our minds that the 
well-being of the wool grower is fully as 
important to us as the well-being of our own 
manufacturer, and the wool grower on the 
other side must understand that the Amer. 
ican manufacturer is vital to the mainte. 
nance and prosperity of his flocks. If, in- 
stead of helping each other, they attack 
each other there can be but one end; for 
separated both will be ruined; united both 
will be maintained by the good sense of the 
American people, who use and consume their 
product and who must realize the enormous 
value of the production of wool and the 
accompanying production of woolens not 
only to the industrial success of the United 
States but to its safety in times of danger. 


If we have no American wool, there will 
be no competition with the foreigner, and 
consumers would bitterly regret the day 
when they were left to the tender mercies 
of foreign wool growers. If we have no 
manufactures, the wool grower will have 
no domestic market and will be driven from 
the field. The strength of a nation does not 
rest on political, physical, and intellectual 
independence alone. Economic independ: 
ence is as essential as any of the others. 
If a nation in the largest sense is to endure, 
to be at once safe and powerful, it must 
be, so far as possible,. economically inde 
pendent. It must be able to care for itself 
in the dark hours in the essential elements 
by which civilized life is made possible. One 
of those elements ranking with food in im 
portance is the ability to clothe itself, and 
in our climate there must be warm clothing. 
Before the days of factories and machinery 
the sheep were in every farmstead and the 
spinning wheel in every house. When John 
Ball was leading the Wat Tyler insurrec 
tion he preached from a text of his ow”, 
now very familiar: 

When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 

We do not now associate Eve with a 
spinning wheel, but the English laboring 
man and peasant did so in 1381 and could 
only picture their condition by a man dig- 
ging and a woman spinning. The making 
of warm clothing from first the skins, then 
the hair, fur, or fleece of animals is one 
of man’s earliest instincts and is a true one. 
The Chancellor of Great Britain sits upot 
a wool-sack emblem of the foundation of 
England’s trade and prosperity. Every 1 
tion must be able to clothe itself. We cam 
not afford to have this power lost or dis 
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sipated in our modern, mechanical civiliza- 
tio when it flourished in the earliest days 
pefore the roar of machinery was heard in 
the land. We must maintain the wool grower 
and the spinner of wool always, for their 
work makes au element in the completeness 
of our independence as a nation. Our duty 
is to see that they are protected against a 
competition deadly to the American standard 
of living and that they shall both have an 
assurance of profit which will amply repay 
their toil and enlarge their opportunities 
and their field of industry. This does not 
rest merely on the policy of protection of 
which it is a vital part, but on the greater 
law of self-preservation. 


The cry that the retailer is going to raise 
the price is the cry of the moment, for the 
penefit of the politics of the moment; but 
under this question of the protection of the 
wool grower and the wool spinner lies one 
of the basic principles of our economic inde- 
pendence. An increase in the raising of 
sheep in the United States is well worth all 
the money the people will ever spend upon 
those interests to make us, in peace or war, 
in sunshine or in storm, always independent, 
so that under any pressure which may come 
we shall always be able to clothe our own 
people. 


Therefore, Mr, President, I feel very deep- 
ly the importance of this schedule, and 
whether I agree with every rate in it or not 
does not greatly matter. One great pur- 
pose of this bill is what ought to be one 
of the chief purposes of every other tariff 
bill, to give the wool grower and the wool 
spinner alike protection enough to make 
their industries profitable and inviting to 
them. No money could be better spent, if 
we have to spend the money, and it would 
do the states no harm if they went further 
and gave more direct encouragement to the 
farmer in the raising of his sheep. That is 
the underlying reason why the wool sched- 
ue is always the central and the most con- 
tested schedule of every tariff bill, because 
it is the schedule that is more important 
to the welfare and independence of the 
country than any other single industry. The 
people of the United States can not permit 
themselves for a moment to fall into a con- 
dition where they must look to Other na- 
tions to be clothed. 

MR.GOODING: Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed the wool tariff on several occasions 
and I shall take but a few minutes at this 
time to discuss the pending amendment. To 
my mind it is a tragedy that the live 
stock industry of the country must every 
few years fight for its very existence. 
Live stock is nature’s remedy for keep- 
ing up the fertility of the soil. It is 
hot necessary that live stock must be kept 
on every farm. It is not necessary that the 
barnyard should be cleaned out and its out- 
put distributed upon the farm. But it is 
hecessary to grow something upon the farm 
that live stock consumes. If we are go- 
ing to keep up the fertility of the soil we 
must have a crop rotation of the proper 
kind. Corn takes very little of the fertility 
of the soil where there is proper cultiva- 
tion, but it requires live stock to make a 
market for corn. So on down the line. If 
we are going to maintain the fertility of 
our soil we either have to have live stock 
upon the farm or grow those crops that 
live stock consumes. Wheat, sugar beets, 
Practically everything that the human con- 
sumes tends to exhaust the soil; but clover, 
corn properly cultivated, practically every- 
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thing that live stock consumes, is a fertilizer 
to the soil and places in the soil the nitrogen 
which is exhausted by the crop that the 
human consumes. 

That is borne out by the history of civili- 
zation. When the soil of any nation has 
been exhausted the virile forces of the man- 
hood of that country have gone down with 
the soil. It was true of Rome. When Rome 
went down to destruction they were only 
growing in that empire four bushels of wheat 
to the acre. If you will show me a farm 
anywhere where live stock has been main- 
tained since the plow turned over the first 
furrow, I will show you a farm where the 
soil is just as rich as it was when it was 
first cultivated. Show me a farm where live 
stock has not been maintained or some crop 
has not been grown that live stock consumes 
and I will show you a farm where the soil 
has deteriorated; and I will also show you, 
if the struggle is too long continued, where 
the citizenship, like the soil, has gone back- 
ward. Only a few years ago in the great 
State of Ohio one-third of the male popula- 
tion of two counties of that great state were 
indicted for selling their votes. Investiga- 
tion in those counties ‘showed that the soil 
was so depleted that it was practically im- 
possible for those who cultivated it to keep 
the wolf from the door. 


So it seems to me strange that an in- 
dustry which is so vital to civilization and 
to the life of the Nation must make a fight 
for its existence in this way. I am very 
glad to hear the senior Senator from Mass- 
achusetts (Mr. Lodge) speak as he has of 
the great live-stock industry, because I have 
always felt that all the people of Massachu- 
setts were not against this great industry. 
If we listened to the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Walsh), we would be 
inclined to conclude that they do not believe 
in Massachusetts that it is possible for the 
sheep industry to exist in America; in other 
words, that it is a pioneer industry, which 
s0on passes away; that as soon as the coun- 
try becomes settled other live stock and 
other industries take its place, and that the 
sheep industry, like the hemp industry, 
which was once a great industry in Amer- 
ica, passes away in a few years after we 
come to a permanent settlement of the coun- 
try. That is not true in the West. It is not 
true in any part of this great country of 
ours. 


Mr. President, the present tariff bill is 
not an increase over any protection that 
has ever been given to the sheep industry 
heretofore. In fact, it is a material reduc- 
tion from most tariff rates, with the ex- 
ception of those in the Dingley law and the 
Payne-Aldrich law. If we go back to 1867, 
we find that we had a duty then of 10 cents 
a pound upon wool which was valued at 
more than 32 cents and an ad valorem duty 
of 11 per cent, which was equivalent to 13.5 
cents; when valued at more than 32 cents 
a pound the duty was 12 cents and 10 per 
cent ad valorem, an equivalent duty of 13.2 
cents per pound. 

The act of 1872 reduced the duty to 9 cents 
a pound when valued at 32 cents and 9.9 
per cent ad valorem, or 12.2 cents; when 
valued at more than. 32 cents a pound it 
was 10.8 cents a pound and 9 per cent ad 
valorem, equivalent to 13.7 cents. The act 
of 1872 was a horizontal decrease of 10 
per cent, which accounts for the percentages 
shown. In the act of 1875 duties were re- 
stored—that is, the 10 per cent was restor- 
ed—and the duties made the same as in the 
act of 1867. 
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In the act of 1883 the duty on wool valued 
at 32 cents a pound was fixed at 10 cents 
a pound, and over 32 cents a pound at 12 
cents. So that it might be said the average 
duty on first and second class wools, or 
that grade of wools, was about 11 cents a 
pound. Then came the act of 1890, which 
gave 11 cents a pound and 12 cents a pound; 
that is, 11 cents on first-class wool and 12 
cents on second-class wool. Then came the 
act of 1894 placing wool on the free list. 
The act of 1897 fixed the duties of 11 cents 
and 12 cents, respectively. In the act of 
1909 there was no change. Under the act 
of 1913 wool again went on the free list. 

Then the emergency bill was passed in 
1921, giving the highest duty to wool ever 
known in this country—a rate of 15 cents 
on the grease pound, 30 cents washed, and 
45 cents scoured. 


So the rate in the pending bill may be 
said to be the same as in the Payne-Aldrich 
law so far as the grease duty is concerned, 
with a difference that the pending bill bases 
it on the scoured content. It is merely go- 
ing to give the wool growers of the country, 
in my judgment, somewhere near the full 
duty. They have never had the full amount 
of the duty, and never will have it, even 
with the Emergency tariff rate of 45 cents a 
pound. 


The manufacturer is the sole market for 
the American wool grower. He buys his 
wool on the market just as cheaply as he 
can, and he always succeeds in beating the 
price down below the amount of the duty. 
On Ohio fine unwashed wool today we are 
getting a benefit of 35 cents a pound pro- 
tection and not 45 cents. On Territory fine 
staple we are getting a benefit of 36 cents 
a pound and not 45 cents. On Ohio half- 
blood we are getting 25 cents protection 
and on Territory half-blood 30 cents; that 
is, when we take the market price in Lon- 
don and the market price in Boston. There 
ought to be by every right a difference of 
45 cents, the full amount of the duty, but 
the manufacturer never has paid it, and he 
never will pay it. He is not paying it now. 

On Territory quarters we are getting 25 
cents duty and on Territory low quarters 
we are getting 23 cents protection, and not 
45 cents. On Territory braids we are get- 
ting 19 cents protection, and not 45 cents. 
So the manufacturer in this case has 26 
cents protection more than he is entitled to, 
and the wool grower gets that much less. 


I have discussed the question of the tar- 
iff on wool and gone into Schedule K. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to go 
into it further. I think the country has 
heard enough of Schedule K. 

The Tariff Board finds the difference in 
the cost of production in this country as 
compared with the Argentine of a pound of 
all classes of wool is 34.6 cents. That is 
the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion in this country and the cost of pro- 
duction in the Argentine. So we are not 
getting on any class of our wool the actual 
cost of production at all. When we com- 
pare with New Zealand and Australia, where 
one man cares for 20,000 sheep the year 
round and where his total forage cost is 
only 9 cents a head, 33 cents a pound is not 
going to protect the American wool grower 
at all. 

Now, I want to take up Mr. Goldman’s let- 
ter for just a moment, because the schedule 
which I placed in the Record the other day 
was not quite correct when it comes to the 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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The August Record of Lamb and Sheep Markets 
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Comparison of Lamb Price Records of 1921 and 1922 


The above charts show (1) the rela- 
tion of the course of prices during the 
present season as compared to last 
year and (2) the variation in receipts 
and in prices at Chicago. The data 
shown is for the first four days of 
each week beginning August Ist. The 
Chicago market is most susceptible to 
the effects of gluts caused by exces- 


sive shipments. The depressions of 
prices which accompany such gluts 
necessarily affect all the other mar- 
kets. In case of over supplies at Omaha 
or elsewhere, the same effect extends 
to Chicago. During the present season 
receipts have been so meagre as to 


prevent the sharp declines consequent 





upon over supplies as are shown in the 
charts on the 1921 price line. It is 


impossible to present in any one chart 
all of the data that would be interesting 
in this study of market depression, but 
the average for lambs of killing quality 
is fairly representative of market con- 


ditions. 











CHICAGO 





Supply uncertainty pervaded live 
mutton trade circles at the beginning 
of September. August found the mar- 
ket on short rations. It was practical- 
ly a five-week month, minus one Mon- 
day and sailed on an even keel. ‘Ten 
markets received only 1,150,000 head, 
compared with 1,390,000 in August, 
1921, and but for the native contingent 
killers would have found: picking even 
harder. The big packers fought against 
_odds and toward the end of the month 
encountered competition from Eastern 


butchers who missed their usual feast 
at Jersey City andother Eastern points. 
They pounced on most of the choice 
lambs at $13, leaving their competitors 
with the $12.50@12.75 stuff that look- 
ed relatively high, especially when lax- 
ity of sort was considered. The usual 
complaint of bad markets for dressed 
lamb was heard and probably it was 
justified as prices to consumers were 
so high that they switched to cheap 
pork and beef with which the dressed 
market was loaded. Early September 
found the live market healthy, with a 
firm undertone and indications that the 


best lambs were in strong position. 
The First Week 

The first week of August, omitting 
Monday, delivered 210,000 head at the 
ten principal markets compared with 
237,000 during the corresponding week 
last year. Lambs advanced 15@2 
cents, the bulk of the good natives 
selling at $12.25@12.60 and Westerns 
at $12.35@12.85, feeders going 2 
$12.15@12.50 and cull natives at $8@?. 
The heavy July run of Westerns sub 
sided at this juncture, putting the trade, 
which had previously been slump, back 
on its feet. Choice lambs were quot 
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able to $l. at the week end, but few 
Westerns were in the pink of condi- 
tion, audib!e complaint of dressing per- 
centages going the rounds. Scarcity 
made a good market for cull natives 


as feeders grabbed all the Westerns 
suited to their purpose, second cuts of 
range bands selling close to killer 
prices. Most of the feeding lambs 
went out at $12.25@12.50 with a few 
at $12.60, only strong weights selling 
at $11.50@11.60. Fat Idaho lambs 
stopped at $12.90. The sheep market 
was a wide-spread affair, good heavy 
native going at $3.50, while 
handyweights were worth $7.75. 
Handyweight native yearlings realized 
$10.50 and choice 70 to 82-pound dry 
fed Western yearlings reached $11, no 
fat Western grass yearlings being avail- 
able. The rail strike interfered with 
the movement of Westerns. No feed- 
ing yearlings or wethers reached Chi- 
cago, although they would have been 
gobbled if available. Choice Idaho, 
1044-pound breeding ewes sold at $11. 
full mouths at $8.50 and most of the 
native breeding stock at $7@8.50 with 
heavies down to $5. 


The Second Week : 

The second week delivered 212,900 
head at the ten markets compared with 
245,000 last year. Fat lambs broke 25 
@40 cents, natives declining most as 
choice Westerns were few, the bulk of 
the run from that quarter arriving in 
feeder flesh. Western lambs sold main- 
ly at $12@12.40, with a $12.65 limit. 
Natives cashed largely at $11.90@12.25. 
the top being $12.75. Feeders held 
steady, bulk of the lambs taken on 
country account costing $12.25@12.40. 
Fat ewes sold at $3.50@7; with a few 
exceptions, fed Western yearlings made 
$11, and good feeding yearlings went 
out at $9.25@9.50. The break in lambs 
was attributed to a sluggish dressed 
market, sheep showing little change 
for the week. Washington, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Montana contributed the 
range lamb delegation. Idahos went 
to killers at $12.65, the same kind sell- 
ing off to $12.45 later and heavy Idaho 
lambs had to be content with $12. 
Feeder ends frequently outsold heavier 
lambs going to killers. A few light 


ewes 
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Western ewes made $7.50, natives of 
the same weight going at $7. When 
heavy ewes would be tied to a bunch 
of lambs in the transaction they were 
eligible to $4@4.50, otherwise it was 
a $3.50 market. Rangy Western weth- 
ers averaging 128 pounds, were taken 
at $7, by killers, and threes 
making $7.75@8 and a few short lots 
of native yearlings made $10.25@10.50. 
A feature of feeder trade was an out- 
let for heavy trimmed native lambs at 
$9@9.25. Supply of breeding ewes was 
meager, $10.50 being paid for Western 
yearlings, two to four-year olds mak- 


ing $8, and solid mouths $6@/7. 


The Third Week 


The week ending August 19 marked 
the arrival of 225000 at ten markets, 
compared with 265,000 last year. A 
strong market developed, native jambs 
selling largely at $12.50@12.75 with 
$9 the popular price for culls. Killing 
lambs gained 25@50 cents. The fat 
sheep market was weak and feeding 
stock strong to 25 cents higher. An 
eight-car string of Washington lambs 
scored at $12.90, other Washingtons 
making $12.80@12.85. Killers were in 
receptive mood all week and did little 
haggling when they spotted a bunch 
of lambs that suited. One choice lot 
of native lambs went to a city butcher 
at $13 and the market for culls was re- 
stored to a $9 basis. Good 118-pound 
Montana wethers sold at $7.75@7.85, 
the same kind dropping to $7.40 on a 
heavier fill. Lighter wethers realized 
$8 and two-year-olds with a breaker 
end $8.50. Choice 115-pound Western 
ewes went to killers at $7.25, lighter 
weights being quotable to $7.50. Most 
of the ewe supply was heavy natives 
selling at $3.50 and $4, with medium 
weights at $5.60@6.75, and only the 
best handyweights above $7, decent 
culls selling at $2.75. The best feeding 
lambs sold at $12.50, with the bulk of 
the 60@65-pound feeders at $12.25@ 
12.40, heavier weights going at $11.90 
@12.10. Good 75-pound feeding year- 
lings went outat $9.25, whitefaced year- 
ling ewes went to breeders at $10 and 
black faces at $11. Most of the two- 
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year-old to full-mouthed breeders sold 
at $7.50@8.50. 


The Fourth Week 

The week ending August 26 produced 
225,000 at the ten markets, compared 
with 366,000 a year ago. It was a 
strong to 25 cents higher market, na- 
tive lambs reaching $13.25 and the best 
Westerns available stopping at $13. The 
bulk of the good to choice fat lambs 
sold at $12.50@13, with culls largely at 
$9 and feeders:at $12.50@12.75. Dressed 
trade conditions were none too favor- 
able, but feeder competition put a stout 
prop under the lamb market. Sorting 
was lax, which meant actually more 
money than quotations indicated. West- 
ern lambs moved largely at $12.60@13 
and $13.25 was quotable for the right 
kind. Feeders paid fat prices for sec- 
ond cuts and wanted more at the same 
money. Range yearlings, averaging 94 
pounds sold at $10.50, two-year-old 
range wethers at $9.25 and matured 
wethers at $7.80, indicating a 25-cent 
advance for the week. Light ewes went 
to slaughterers at $7.75, a good handy- 
weight kind making $7.25, most of the 
fat native ewes selling at $5@7, with 
extreme weights at $3.50@4.50. Aged 
breeding ewes advanced 25 cents and 
$12.75 was a popular price for 58 to 65- 
pound feeding lambs, strongweight 
feeders with a big fill selling at $11.50@ 
12.35, one double deck weighing 80 
pounds going out at $11.40. Light 
feeder yearlings sold at $9.65@10 and 
plain heavy yearlings as low as $7.75. 
Feeding wethers went to the country at 
$6.60@7, and feeding ewes at $3.50@5, 
Breeders got heavy ewes as low as $5, 
but $6 to $8 took most of the mixed 
stock, choice native yearlings reaching 
$10 and one load of Western yearlings 
$11.75. 

The End of the Month 


During the short week at the end of 
the month 219,000 head reported at ten 
markets compared with 342,000 a year 
ago. A nervous market developed and 
despite the light run lower prices 
would have been inevitable but for 
feeder demand and a few shipping or- 
ders which were filled with native 
lambs, as Westerns did not possess suf- 
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cient quality. No lambs passed $13 at 
Chicago, but $13.50 was paid at’ Buffalo 
and $13.50 at Kansas City. Western 
lambs weighing less than 65 pounds 
were clamored for by feeders at fat 
lamb prices. Fluctuations were narrow, 
but killers insisted that they could not 
go the pace, taking cull lambs to 
cheapen cost. Feeders absorbed 
everything they could possibly use at 
killer prices so that producers were not 
interested in sorting. Top cuts of 
Western lambs sold mainly at $12.50@ 
12.90, shippers paying $13 for choice 
natives, bulk of the good native lambs 
selling at $12.50@12.75, with cull na- 
tives at $9@9.50, and a class of nonde- 
script natives at $10@10.50 that looked 
to be the highest priced stuff on the 
planks. Heavy buck native lambs act- 
ually sold higher on a quality and con- 
dition basis than choice lambs. Fat, 
coarse 120-pound wethers made $7.75 
and good, light two-year-olds $8.50@ 
9.25. For heavy ewes it was a $3.50@4 
trade, light ewes making $6@7.25. Fed 
Oregon yearlings made $10.50, most of 
the Western yearlings being in feeder 
flesh. Oregon feeding yearlings, 82- 
pounds, sold at $9 and good aged feed- 
ing wethers at $6.75, most of the feed- 
ing ewes going out at $5.25@5.50. For 
58-pound feeding lambs $13 was paid, 
the 60@66-pound delegation going at 
$12.50@12.85, and heavy feeding lambs 
at $11.50@12. Light Western yearling 
breeding ewes were quotable at $10.50 
@11.75; solid mouths of mixed ages, 
$7.50@8.50, and native yearlings to 
$10, old ewes going to breeders at $5@ 
$5.50. J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 





Predictions of a short -lamb crop, 
made earlier in the year, have proven 
justified as receipts of all classes at the 
Omaha market for the month of Au- 
gust total only 302,000, or the lightest 
August run since 1917, and with that 
exception the lightest since 1913. This 
supply is less than half the number 
received during August, 1919, which 
holds the record for the month. 

Bulk of offerings were from West- 
ern states, only a small proportion 
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of each day’s run being natives. Idaho 
furnished the big end of the sup- 
ply, most of which were of good qual- 
ity. Oregon lambs also arrived freely 
early in the month, but towards the 
end of the month, the supply of both 
Oregons and Idahos fell off consider- 
ably. There was no break in the sup- 
ply, however, Wyomings gradually in- 
creasing in number which, with a few 
Utah and South Dakota lambs, held 
the run fairly even through the month. 

The market has shown considerable 
strength throughout the month with 
the trend of values upward but with 
no sharp advances. On the other hand 
no sharp breaks occurred and there 
were only:a few lower markets dur- 
ing the month and the declines of these 
days were promptly regained. Early 
in the month good to choice quality 
lambs sold at $12@12.25 and gradual- 
ly worked up to $12.75@13 during the 
last ten days, at which point they 
closed the month. Native lambs and 
fair to good Western lambs moved at 
$12.50@12.75. The advance for the 
month of about 75 cents offsets the 
loss during July and places values 
about on a par with the end of June. 

The movement of feeder lambs back 
to the country has been the lightest 
August outgo in several years, total- 
ing only 118,447 as compared with 156,- 
658 for August last year, which was 
considered light. 

Two years ago total feeder ship- 
ments in August amounted to 262,141 
and the previous year 432,607. The per 
cent of feeders to the total receipts is 
about the same as last year but much 
smaller than previous years. Quality 
of Western lambs has been generally 
good which largely accounts for the 
limited supply of feeders, bulk of the 
offerings arriving in good killing flesh 
and selling usually with a very light 
sort. 

The market for feeder lambs has 
ruled strong all month- with the tend- 
ency of prices higher although there 
was no sharp advance. Light lambs 
that sold at $12 early in the month 
gradually worked up to $12.50 with 
a few sales of choice, sorted light lambs 
at $12.60. Spread of prices has nar- 
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rowed with only strong-weight lambs 
and common kinds under $12 and th 
bulk selling at $12@12.40. Current ya). 
ues are 50@75 cents higher than , 
month ago. Feeding ewes sold largely 
at $5@5.60 and feeding yearlings at 
$9.50@9.75. 

In the sheep division prices broke 
sharply during the month, even 3. 
though receipts were unusually light, 
Values held about steady for the firs 
two weeks after which prices were on 
the down-grade with a decline for the 
month of 75c@$1l. Supplies consisted 
mostly of small lots of ewes with oc- 
casional shipments of yearlings and 
wethers. Light ewes at the close moved 
largely at $5.75@6 with heavy kinds 
at $3.50@4.50. Range yearlings sold 
at $9@9.50 and wethers at $7@/7.50. 
Fed yearlings sold at $9.75@10.25. 

B. McC. 





KANSAS CITY 





August prices for sheep and lambs 
rallied $1.50 to $2 a hundred pounds 
from the low level of July, and were 
$4 to $5 a hundred pounds higher on 


lambs and $2 to $3 a hundred pounds | 


higher on sheep than the same month 
last year. Factors in the trade were 
light receipts, the increasing certainty 
that supplies the rest of this year will 
be materially short of normal, and 
with wool and pelts selling well the 
meat product had to stand a smaller 
per cent of first cost than in preceding 
months. That the sheep market is in 
a relatively stronger position than cat- 
tle and hogs is certain, and while it 
is hard to forecast the prices of fat 
sheep and lambs for the coming winter 
season, it is safe to say that they will 
remain relatively higher than for other 
classes of live stock. 

Towards the close of the 
about the only Western lambs offered 
were a few loads from Utah, Colorado 
and Idaho, the latter feeding lambs that 
brought $12.25, and the others fat 
lambs that sold at $13 to $13.50, with 
fat ewes, lightweights, $7 to $7.25, and 
heavy ewes, $5.50 to $6.50. In the same 
period last year some heavy ewes did 
not bring more than enough to pay 
shipping expenses, and killers sorted 


month 
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fat lambs 25 to 40 per cent and took 
the best at $7.50 to $8.25. 
Receipts for August were 103,000, or 


more than 63,000, or nearly 40 per cent 
short of the same month last year. For 
the eight months this year, Kansas 
City is short nearly 174,000, and the 
shortage for the year, will be close to 
300,000, or about 31 per cent. 

To recite shortage in numbers per- 
haps conveys small idea of what the 
decreases mean, but to place it another 
way, take eight large packing plants 
such as Kansas City has. Each plant 
has established trade in certain sec- 
tions which it has to supply and at the 
same time has a regular working force 
to be kept busy. If supplies are not ade- 
quate to meet requirements they have 
to be sought elsewhere. One of the 
largest packers in Kansas City last 
month not only bought fat sheep and 
lambs on another market, but shipped 
direct from Idaho to his local plant 
here several carloads of lambs. In the 
last half of the month, actual shortage 
placed local prices at a premium above 
other markets. 

In the stock and feeding division, 
receipts were even shorter than in the 
killing division. The lack of sorts, to- 
gether with the scarcity of straight 
bunches of feeders, made the total 
available supply the smallest feeders 
have found on the market in August 
for a good many years past. One order 
for 5,000 thin lambs was not started 
on, and only the one and two car lot 
orders were filled. Good feeding lambs 
late in the month brought $11.75 to 
$12.25, and pick-ups and plainer kinds 
brought $9 to $10.50. Orders for good 
yearling and two-year-old breeding 
ewes were not filled as none was avail- 
able. C.F. 





DENVER 





Sheep receipts on the Denver mar- 
ket for the month of August were 
less than half those of the 
month of 1921. In this the local mar- 
ket follows the course of the Eastern 
marketing centers as practically all 
points received considerably smaller 
supplies in August this year, than for 


same 
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the same month of last year. Com- 
pared to the first eight months of 
1921, however, the Denver market 
shows an increase in sheep receipts this 
year of 12,197 head. 

The receipts here during the month 
of August consisted very largely of 
range lambs from Colorado forest re- 
serves and from points in Idaho and 
other states in the Northwest. The 
demand was strong for good fat lambs 
and the market was active from day 
to day with prices at Denver relatively 
higher than those prevailing at other 
centers, due to the keen competition 
here and the short supply. Good fat 
lambs were selling at the beginning of 
August on the Denver market from 
$11.50 to $12. At the close of the 
month the same grades were selling 
around $12 to $12.25. Fat ewes that 
sold early in the month for $6 to $6.50, 
were selling at the close at $5.50 to $6. 
Toward the close of the month a 
strong feeder demand developed here 
and considerable trading was done at 
prices ranging from $11.70 to $12 for 
good quality feeding lambs. Those in 
close touch with the situation antici- 
pate a strong demand for all classes of 
feeding lambs from now on and would 
not be surprised to see feeders selling 
here at prices fully in line with or 
rather higher than those prevailing for 
the fat product. Some contracting of 
feeder lambs is still going on in the 
country, the latest report being that of 
the sale of quite a string of feeder 
lambs in points in Wyoming to north- 
ern Colorado feeders at $11 on the 


range. W. N. Fulton. 





HOW MANY LAMBS ON FEED? 





At this season of the year, the move- 
ment of thin lambs to market and the 
per cent of those cut out of bunches 
of fat lambs bought by killers, give a 
fairly accurate line up on the number 
of thin lambs that will go on feed. 
Thus far this season, no estimates 
have been made and no one is in a 
position to make a guess. That a large 
number of lambs are under‘contract to 
move in the néxt two months is gener-_ 
ally accepted. What per cent will grade 
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suitable for killers and what per cent 
will be feeders, cannot be estimated 
from the small supplies that have ar- 
rived at markets in the past month. 
Many thin lambs will go direct to feed 
lots, and central markets where in 
former years the small feeder has pur- 
chased the bulk of the offerings, will 
C. M. P. 


find scant supplies. 





WESTERN MARKETS HIGH 





Precedent has been turned topsy 
turvy in live mutton circles this year. 
Western prices have been relatively, if 
not actually higher than in the East. 
Omaha and Chicago have been on a 
parity and Kansas City has been higher 
than either. It is probable that more 
Western lambs could have been divert- 
ed to Kansas City advantageously. 

The short crop of Westerns has been 
influential in making prices. Compar- 
ed with low prices for grass cattle, 
which sold by the hundred thousand 
anywhere from $5 to $7 per hundred- 
weight, during August, a $12@13 lamb 
trade has elicited surprise. Nor must 
the slump in hogs be ignored as a price 
determining factor. Late in August, 
the bulk of hogs sold at $6.75@8.50 
and only a few sorted specialties were 
worth more than $9. This has created 
abundance of cheap beef and pork and, 
as everything is relative, lambs look 
high. Had a normal lamb crop been 
garnered, prices would undoubtedly 
have been much lower. 

It does not follow that this is a 
profitable lamb crop to the producer 
as mortality was heavy and the per- 
centage of lambs raised to ewes bred 
is small. To make matters worse cost 
of production and marketing is still 
flirting with war period levels. 

If, as generally assumed, the bulk 
of the native lamb crop has been gar- 
nered and the late run of Westerns is 
light, maintenance of current prices 
will be logical, but the fact must not 
be overlooked that lamb is in com- 
petition with cheap pork and beef, that 
retail prices are exorbitant and that 
butchers prefer to handle the cheaper 
meats as they afford more opportunity 
to pocket a rake-off. J. 2... 
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The Wool Sack 


BOSTON QUOTATIONS ON TERRITORY GRADES OF WOOL FOR SEPTEMBER 5th 


Boston 


Scoured 


value 
Grade. 

Fine and Fine-Medium staple . 
Fine and Fine-Medium Clothing . 
Good French Combing (fine) 
Half-blood staple 
Three-eighths-bloOd staple ccc - 92% 
Quarter-blood staple 17% 











Equivalent prices for grease wools 
of different shrinkage rates as shown 


(average) . 68 66 64 60 58 56 852 


42 45 AT% 53 (1) 
39% .42 AT 
39 41% «44 49 
39% «42 RE Gempceee Ccaranan aes 
. 28% 40% .44 
- 32% .34 37 


a a 





(1) Wools of this grade seldom have a shrinkage of less than 60 per cent; in other 
words, seldom yield over 40 per cent of clean wool. 


(2) Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 


THE REPORT FROM 
BOSTON 





Henry A. Kidder 
Inspite of tariff delays and other 
handicaps under which the wool trade 
has been working this 
past thirty days 
encouraging 


summer, the 
has seen some very 
developments. Promi- 
nent among these has been the swing 
of the market toward the medium 
grades. Beginning with three-eighths- 
bloods, and later extending to _half- 
bloods, this trend has been a boon to 
the wool trade. Thereby business has 
been kept alive, notwithstanding the 
growing scarcity of the finer grades, 
and the fact that serges and other 
staple worsteds had failed to start off 
as freely as expected at the opening of 
the new lightweight season. 

In a number of ways the present sea- 
son has been peculiar. Until very 
letely the woolen mills have been do- 
ing measurably better than the worsted 
mills. This was largely due to the fact 
that the former had worked up a good 
business in tweeds and other sport 
goods for women’s wear. For this 
business the low South American and 
other wools thrown on the market last 
winter by the United States Govern- 
ment were available in large volume, 
and made possible cheap lines that 
were attractive to the retail trade. This 
demand was continued until late in 
summer, and only lately has it been 
correct to say that the demand from 
the woolen mills had been seriously di- 
minished. | 


Even now foreign scoured and East 
India carpet wools, and other stock 


suitable for the woolen mills are be- 
ing taken steadily, though far. less 
freely than two months ago. Much of 
the recent demand has been coming 
from the worsted mills. This has been 
particularly noticeable since the fancy 
worsteds were opened and a popular 
demand for them developed. Prior to 
that time it was supposed that the in- 
terest taken by the worsted mills had 
been largely of an anticipatory charac- 
ter, but that can no longer be urged. 
Some of the late buying, especially 
of medium wools, has been to cover 
actual needs. 

It is reported in _ well-informed 
circles that some of the big mills, have 
used half-blood and three-eighths-blood 
wools quite freely in this season’s light- 
weight samples, and that their recep- 
tion by the cutting-up trade has been 
quite favorable, perhaps owing to their 
moderate prices. Some of the best- 
known manufacturers of worsted 
serges and similar goods are said to 
have turned out some very attractive 
goods, in which they have been using 
medium freely, and the re- 
cent demand for such wools in the Bos- 
ton market is simply a reflection of 
miil needs. 


wools 


As long as such wools were avail- 
able, South American and other foreign 
wools of suitable grade, especially 56s 
to 60s, corresponding to domestic three- 
eighths-bloods and high quarter-bloods, 
were used, but the supply of such 
wools being limited, manufacturers 
quickly turned to domestic Territories 
and fleeces for additional supplies. Au- 
cust has seen the demand developed 
and increased until it has become the 
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best feature of the market today. Bet. 
ter than anything else from the deal- 
er’s standpoint is the fact that the in- 


creased demand has brought an ad- 


nance of prices for both half-blood and 
three-eighths-blood Territory wools, 

Where a month ago the best half- 
bloods were not bringing over $1.10 
to $1.15 clean, now they are readily 
bringing $1.15 to $1.20 for wools of 
good staple, while half-blood clothing 
wools are quotable at $1.10 to $1.15, 
Similarly, where a month ago, 88 to 93 
cents clean was the top quotation for 
three-eighths-bloods, now the best lots 
are selling readily at 95 cents, and some 
holders are talking an even dollar for 
their best wools. The current range 
for this grade is 90 to 95 cents, with the 
tendency of values 
Quarter-bloods are practically un- 
changed, at 75 to 80 cents, though they 
have also been doing better, owing to 
the renewed interest in this grade from 
the spinners of hand knitting yarns. 
Low quarter-blood and braid wools are 
very quiet at the present, owing to the 
competition of East India wools. 

For the finest grades of Territories 
the demand has been smaller than 
for the medium grades. Offerings have 
been small and available supplies far 
below normal. The seeming indiffer- 
ence of manufacturers to fine Terri- 
tories is undoubtedly partially due to 
the fact that there was a big turnover 
early in the season of early contracts 
from dealers to manufacturers. This 
has led to misleading figures being com- 
piled regarding the receipts of domestic 
wool at the port of Boston. 

For the year to August 16, total re- 
ceipts of domestic wool at Boston were 
approximately 148,000,000 pounds, or 
almost exactly double the 
noted for the same period in 1921. The 
experts say that the explanation of this 
reversal of figures is found in the fact 
that last year the season was slow in 
starting, and much of the new clip wool 
came to market later on consignment. 
This year the opposite is true. The 
great bulk of the new clip was bought 


strongly upward. 


receipts 





1922 
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by Eastern dealers and comparatively 
little cf the wool is likely to be 
consigned. probably almost nothing 


1 


from early shorn clips. Only those 
growers who were not willing to sell 
at the market still own their wool. 
Therefore, though the first eight 
months of 1922 show a great increase 
in Eastern receipts, the figures are al- 
most sure to be reversed in the later 
movement, 

As far as prices are concerned, the 
finet grades do not appear to have made 
much change durng the month. Best 
fine and fine medium staple wools are 
still scarce, extremely so for graded 
lots. Such wools are quotable at $1.30 
to $1.35 clean, with hardly enough busi- 
ness doing to establish prices. Good 
French combing wools are quotable at 
$1.20 to $1.25, and short fine and fine- 
medium clothing wools at $1.15 to 
$1.20. French combers are taking 
about everything offered this year that 
is on the fine side, owing to the scar- 
city of good fine wools. 

This scarcity is undoubtedly due to 
the delay in completing the tariff bill, 
by which rising 100,000,000 pounds of 
Australian and other good foreign sorts 
have been impounded in bonded -ware- 
houses, waiting for the day when the 
permanent tariff bill may become oper- 
ative. This great weight of bonded 
wool is a menace to the wool market, 
a strain on the credit of dealers and 
manufacturers alike, and the situation 
already threatens serious complications 
unless Congress speeds up tariff legisla- 
tion. The Australian wool in bond is 
needed for the benefit of the textile in- 
dustry, and a great deal of anxiety is 
felt regarding the probable date when 
the pending bill may be expected to bde- 
come operative. 

Already complications have arisen in 
regard to the financial control of the 
bonded wool. This comes largely from 
the fact that the general expectation 
was that the McCumber-Fordney tariff 
bill would have been passed, signed and 
in force long before this. Now import- 
ers are obliged to decide whether it is 
more desirable—to transfer the wool at 
a moderate profit, take up the maturing 
drafts and thus strengthen credit, or let 
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the matter run, ask the banks to renew 
the loans, and possibly make a larger 
profit later. Some have already taken 
the former action, with the result that 
there have lately been large transfers 
of Australian wool in bond. There has 
also been some Australian wool sold on 
the dock just as it arrived from Aus- 
tralia, for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. 

The needs of manufacturers have 
been so great, and the delays in tariff 
legislation so exasperating that deal- 
ers and manufacturers have been 
forced to withdraw some of the bond- 
ed Australian wools for consuimption. 
This has only been done in small lots, 
as the Emergency Tariff duty of 30 
cents per grease pound is a potent de- 
terrent, but occasional lots are being 
moved, as the pressing needs of the 
mills for wool are developed. The ex- 
perts say that the needs of the mills 
for the coming year include 250,000,000 
to 300,000,000 pounds of foreign wool. 
Of this amount approximately 100,000,- 
000 pounds are in bond, and the balance 
must come from foreign sources. 


This is in addition to the domestic 
clip, which last year was estimated at 
224,564,000 pounds for shorn wool. 
This year, the experts estimate the clip 
of shorn wool in this country at not 
over 210,000,000 pounds. This short- 
age still further increases the extent 
to which foreign wools must be de- 
pended upon to meet the clothing 
needs of the people. It also indicates 
why manufacturers are so anxious for 
an early settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion. If, as some predict, the pending 
bill dies in conference, the Emergency 
Tariff automatically remains in force, 
and the wool in bond must pay the 30 
cents per pound assessed upon skirt- 
ed wool. 

Already efforts are being made to 
increase the volume of unskirted wool 
coming from abroad. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter to secure un- 
skirted wools from South America, and 
some lots of that character are now 
coming forward and are being with- 
drawn for consumption under the 15 
cents per pound normal rate. It is not 
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so easy to change established methods 
in Australia and other British Colon- 


jes, but if the Emergency Tariff re- 


mains in force indefinitely, undoubted- 
ly a desperate effort will be made to 
secure lots of unskirted wool from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The position of Ohio and other fleece 
wools has not improved to the same ex- 
tent as Territories. Prices are ‘practi- 
cally the same as they were a month 
ago, except a little recession in quarter- 
bloods. Late in August manufacturers 
were beginning to show more interest 
in fleeces, and some large lots were un- 
der negotiation. Ohio half-blood comb- 
ing wool has sold during the month at 
46 and 47 cents, and the quarter-blood 
combing at 42 and 43 cents. These are 
about the quotations as this is written 
for these grades. Half-blood clothing 
has just been sold at 42 and 44 cents. 
Fine unwashed Delaine is quotable at 
55 to 56 cents and fine unwashed cloth- 
ing at 47 to 48 cents. 


Matters in the country have quieted 
down to a considerable extent. Some 
desultory buying of scattered clips 
is going on in Ohio, Eastern buyers 
paying about 42 cents for medium 
wools and 50 cents for fine. These 
prices are above the parity of the Bos- 
ton market at the,moment. Recently 2 
St. Louis concern is credited with hav- 
ing taken over about 200,000 pounds 
of twelve-months’ wool at Lampasas, 
Texas, at 36 cents. The bulk of the 
Roswell (New Mexico) wool is still 
unsold, and growers and buyers appear 
to be hopelessly deadlocked over val- 
ues. It is expected that most of the 
unsold wools there will be consigned. 

An event of considerable importance 
during the month has been the tak- 
ing over by Boston dealers of large 
blocks of wool at Dillon, Montana. 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald are credited 
with having secured about 300,000 
pounds and Dewey, Gould & Co. about 
100,000 pounds. Prices paid appear to 
have been 37 to 38% cents, which is 
said to mean that the three-eighths- 
blood will cost fully 90 cents laid down 
in Boston. 


The wool trade is looking forward 
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sumption 10 May, which amounted to 
10,050,226 pounds, but more than twice 
the consumption in June, 1921, which 
was 4,341,000 pounds. 





DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN WOOL 


Of the total quantity of wool used 
by manufacturers during the month of 
June, 1922, 26,603,396 pounds, or 61.1 
per cent, was domestic wool, and 16,- 
915,729 pounds, or 38.9 per cent, was 
foreign wool. The carpet wool was 
all of foreign origin while 87.5 per cent 
of the fine wool was produced in this 
country, 89.6 per cent of the half-blood, 
7994 per cent of the three-eighths- 
blood, 67.0 per cent of the quarter- 
blood, and 52.8 per cent of the low 
grade. 





GOVERNMENT MAY COLLECT 
EXCESS WOOL PROFITS 


Demurrers filed by Messrs. Brown 
¥ 


& Adams and R. E. Smith, wool deal-’ 


ers, of Boston, denying the right of 
the United States Government to col- 
lect excess profits on the 1918 wool 
clip have been overruled by Judge 
Morton of the United States District 
Court at Boston. This is the third vic- 
tory of the government establishing the 
validity of the 1918 wool regulations. 
The proceedings instituted against the 
frm of Brown & Adams involves the 
collection of nearly $300,000 and the 
case against R. E. Smith involves the 
sum of $32,000. 

To date the Domestic Wool Section 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has collected excess profits 
totalling $620,757.75. Of this amount, 
$327,145.23 has been refunded to wool 
growers by the mailing of 99,446 
checks. Of the remaining $845,112 to 
be collected, 48 cases involving $626,- 
844.16 are in the hands of the solicitor 
for the department for recovery 
through legal proceedings. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 10 of these 
cases will be reached for hearing on 
demurrer soon after the convening of 


the fall term of court in various dis- 
tricts. 
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In connection with the above, the 
following statement has been issued 
by Brown & Adams: 


“The suit brought against Brown & 
Adams is for the so-called excess wool prof- 
its for the year 1918. 


“Over two years ago wnen we were re- 
quested to make certain payments to the 
Bureau of Markets as the successor of the 
War Industries Board, we sought assur- 
ance from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that we would not be taxed for 
these profits by the government. The com- 
missioner ruled, -however, that the wool 
dealers should pay the tax each year com- 
puted upon the basis of their total net 
income and that claims for refund on any 
portion of the profits would not be allowed 
but that a deduction might be made in sub- 
sequent years if it should be legally de- 
cided that the wool dealers were required 
to dispose of any of these profits under the 
regulations of the Bureau of Markets. 

“Thereupon, our attorneys advised us to 
file tax returns including these profits, at- 
taching an explanatory memorandum regard- 
ing the same and to pay taxes thereon in 
accordance with the ruling. This we have 
done. 


“Since then the Bureau of Markets has 
at various times made demands upon us 
for the payment of these so-called excess 
profits, a large part of which we had already 
paid over to the Treasury Department in 
taxes. Of course, we could not see our 
way clear to comply without securing an 
authoritative ruling as to the rights of the 
respective departments. We advised the 
Bureau of Markets accordingly and suggest- 
ed that the only way this could be done was 
by a suit against us. This request was made 
over two years ago. 

“We are glad to learn that the Bureau 
of Markets has now instituted legal proceed- 
ings and the matter is to be authoritatively 
settled.” 





SHEEP OR DOGS 


The most sheep I ever owned at one 
time was about fifty head. Last June 
the dogs got into the bunch and would 
have cleaned them up, had it not been 
for a good neighbor who was night 
watering. The loss amounted to about 
$100 and what was left I sent to the 
hills. Shortly after another man had 
his little bunch cleaned up while in his 
orchard and so the story goes. We 
had the dope on some of the curs; but 
the owner of one dog only said, “it 
would break my children’s heart to kill 
the dog.” To sue and get judgment 
is only to send out good dollars after 
bad pennies. Our legislature claims 
that probably with united efforts, a 
law could be enacted which would help 
What do you say? 

Provo, Utah. 


matters. 


Chris. Jeppeson. 
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Corriedale—RAMS—Cotswold 


Your last chance to buy cheap, big, stout, 
husky pure-bred bucks. Will not raise any 
more if you don’t want these, 


Wire or phone A, N. Murdock & Sons, Sugar 
City, Idaho. 








I have a good lot of 


Lincoln and Cotswold Rams 


a few good Rambouillet yearlings, 
and some Hampshire ram lambs 
that will be serviceable this sea- 
son. I am also offering about 
6,000 good range ewes for sale. 


A. J. KNOLLIN 
P. O. Box 478, Pocatello, Idaho 








FOR SALE 


1,200 Extra Good, Heavy 
Shearing Ewes 


Ages 1’s to 5’s. Fine wools and fine 
cross-breds. Price, $10 or will trade 
for feeding lambs. Also 1,120 acres 
eastern Idaho stock ranch; 160 acres 
irrigated hay land, balance range land. 
Price, $14,000; easy terms, or will 
trade for live stock. 


E. R. McClure, Rupert, Idaho 








FOR SALE 


1,650 head range, yearling ewes 
Three-quarter Rambouillet, one-quarter 
Lincoln. Weight 83 pounds last fall. 
Should weigh over 100 now. 





Wire or write 


BUTLER & KNOX 


312 South Eleventh Ave., 
Yakima, Wash. 








Breeding Rams 


Good ones, at lowest prices. 
Freight paid on fifty or more. 
Three-quarter-blood Rambouillet. 
Dense, heavy fleeces—not too 
fine. Extremely hardy. Acclim- 
ated to all range conditions. 


E. W. WAYMAN 


Ingomar, Mont. 
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ROMNEYS 


THE COMING SHEEP IN AMERICA 


MORE WOOL 
BETTER MUTTON 
BEST CONSTITUTION 


RANGE MEN 


ROMNEYS MADE GOOD FOR R. C. HARVEY! 
ROMNEYS WILL MAKE GOOD FOR YOU. 
GIVE THEM A CHANCE 








Write the Secretary for List of Breeders. 


Secretary American Romney Breeders 
1331 Poyntz Avenue . 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 











200 Romney 
200 Lincoln 
100 Corriedale 


RAMS 


and 


200 Hampshire Ram Lambs 


FOR SALE 


ALL OF THEM RANGE RAISED, 
BIG AND HUSKY 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
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THE SENATE DEBATE UPON Typ 
WOOL TARIFF 


(Continued from page 33.) 


average weight in a suit of Clothes, The 
Tariff Board finds the average Weight js 
12 ounces and that it takes 31% yards y 
12-ounce cloth to make a suit of clothes 
When credit is given for all the waste that 
takes place from the time the wool is scoured 
down to the tailor’s clippings, 3 pounds of 
scoured wool make 3% yards Of 12-ounc 
weight, the average weight of which men's 
clothes are made, and yet Mr. Goldman 
says that a tariff of 33 cents is going to 
increase the price of a suit of clothes $4, 


With the duty at the present time 45 Cents, 
and Ohio fine unwashed Delaine wool worth 
$1.31, all the wool in an all-wo0l suit of 
clothes costs only $3.93. When this bil] 
is passed there is going to be a reduction 
on the scoured basis of 12 cents a pound, 
and by every right there ought to be a 
reduction in the price of the suit of clothes 
Territory fine staple wool sells at the pres- 
ent time in Boston for $1.26 , and in a suit 
of clothes made of such wool the wool will 
cost $3.78. Ohio half-blood sells at the pres. 
ent time in Boston for $1.08, and the wool 
in a suit of clothes made of that grade is 
going to cost $3.24. Territory half-blood 
wool sells at $1.15 in Boston, and all the 
wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade 
is going to cost $3.45. Territory three. 
eights staple wool sells for 89 cents in Bos- 
ton, and all the wool in a suit of clothes 
made from such wool is going to cost $2.67. 
Territory quarter-blood wool sells in Boston 
at the present time at 72 cents per scoured 
pound—and these are all scoured pounds 
which I have been discussing—and all the 
wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade 
is going to cost but $2.16. Territory lovw- 
quarter wool sells at the present time at 
56 cents a pound in Boston, and all the wool 
in a suit of clothes made of that grade is 
going to cost $1.68. 

Then coming to braid wool, selling at the 
present time for 44 cents, all the wool in the 
suit of clothes, if Senators please, made of 
that class of wool is going to cost only 
$1.32, and this is with a duty of 45 cents a 
pound. There is not a man in America who 
is so poor that he can not afford to pay 
even $3.93 for the wool in a suit of clothes, 
if he can be assured that it is all wool and 
not shoddy. 


So it seems to me, Mr. President, so long 
as we know that the farmer is not getting 
the cost of production, if we are going t0 
save the life of this industry, which is 90 
vital to the American people, and assists 
so markedly in keeping up the fertility of 
the soil, we should retain the rate of 33 
cents per pound proposed by the committee. 
If we cut the rate, it can have but one 
effect, and that is to do serious injury to 4 
great industry which we ought to encourage, 
and as to which there should be no division 
of opinion at all on the question whether 
or not it should live or perish. 


MR. SMOOT: Mr. President, when this 
proposal (the Lenroot amendment) was 
made last Saturday I thought it could be 
successfully worked out and properly a¢ 
ministered on goods entering our ports. 
When I attempted, however, to frame a 
provision for the purpose of carrying the 
proposed amendment into effect and to 4P 
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ply it to the various stages from the wool 
to the cloth as the wool would pass through 
the woolen mill, I found that it was a 
most difficult thing. I thought, perhaps, 
it could be worked out on medium wool, and 
yet my experience told me, before even 
trying the experiment, that it would be next 
to impossible of administration. I soon 
jearned that that was the case when I took 
into consideration as to each bracket of this 
paragraph, that the wool of which the cloth 
was made was medium wool. 

I then undertook to provide for quarter- 
bloods, Which are known as 50 English qual- 
ity, knowing to how fine a thread that wool 
can be drawn out and the character of goods 
into which such wool goes. I thought, per- 
haps, in that instance the proposal could 
be worked out and meet every situation. 
That, too, Mr. President, proved a failure 
after a study of hours and hours. I spent 
nearly all of last Saturday evening and a 
considerable portion of the Sabbath trying 
to frame sOme provision whereby not only 
the wool grower himself would be protected, 
but the manufacturer should not proportion- 
ately receive any more compensatory duty 
than was given to the wool grower. After 
all the study that [ have been able to give 
to the subject, in the light of the experience 
which I have had in handling wools and 
yarns, I am compelled to say to the Senate 
that the provision is impossible of adminis- 
tration. 

I want to tell the Senate why it is impos- 
sible. For instance, take cheviots and 
tweeds, which are made of a coarser wool 
than are the cassimeres. They do not re- 
quire the same fineness in the thread, either 
in the warp or in the filling. A manufac- 
turer can take a good medium wool, mix 
into that wool 10 or 20 per cent of the low- 
wool, make the thread that goes into a 
tweed or a cheviot out of the mixture. of 
those wools, and no appraiser at any port 
of entry can ever tell what proportion- of 
that wool is coarse wool and what proportion 
of it is medium wool. It cannot be done. 

Mr. President, if we lower the rate to 60 
per cent in a case of that kind, under the 
abnormal prices of today, we can not go to 
the cloth paragraph and change the compen- 
satory duty upon the wool which enters into 
tweeds or cheviots; that would be unfair. 

Again I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the prices of coarse 
wools today are abnormal. Taking the world 
market, never in the history of the world has 
the difference between the prices of the fine 
wools and the prices of the coarse wools 
been so great. If there should be a normal 
demand for the coarse wools—and there will 
be at some time in the near future just as 
surely as the wool is grown—the abnormal 
prices for coarse wools will not be main- 
tained. As I said last evening, taking the 
quotations of the London market each week, 
it will be found that the coarse wools are 
not now salable. They have been forced 
down, on the scoured basis, as low as 14 
cents, and yet they can not be sold because 
there is no demand for them. I have bought 
coarse wools many times and I have paid 
for them as high a price as I have for the 
finest wool. I remember upon one occasion 
when chevits were in fashion and no one 
in the United States would wear anything 
else during that season, the price of the 
coarse wools went higher than the price of 
the fine wools. If the prices return to nor- 
mal, if the price of the coarse wocls should 
become even one-half of the price of the fine 
Wools, then the rates which we propose here 
are not going to be excessive. 
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RAMS F'OR SALE 


150 head of pure-bred Hampshire yearling rams. 

100 head of pure-bred Hampshire rams, two, three and four years old. 
100 head of high grade Cotswold rams, one, two and three years old. 
These rams are in first class condition, range raised and feady for 
immediate service. 





For particulars, call or address 
J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 








EWES FOR SALE 


About Eleven Hundred Idahos 


From 1 to 5 years old 





Delivery About September Twentieth 


also 


FIFTEEN RAMS 





McKAY BROS. :: Huntsville, Utah 








Company owning large, improved sheep range in Wyoming and 
Utah, suitable for summer and winter grazing, is understocked on sheep. 
Will entertain proposition to take associate having from five to ten 
thousand sheep. Information may be obtained from 


Piedmont Land & Live Stock Company, 


Piedmont, Wyoming, 
or from 


National Bank of the Republic, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Get Two Good Papers on One Order 


The National Wool Grower)... 
with both for 


The Producer — 


The Cattle Raisers Official Organ 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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But, Mr. President, we allow a compen- 
satory duty on the wool as it is, based upon 
normal prices, and when that basis is dis- 
turbed, if it shall be disturbed, the compen- 
satory duty to the manufacturer then be- 
comes unjust when the prices are low, and 
it would not be just to the manufacturer 
when they are exceedingly high. So this 
bill is framed upon that basis. As we 
reach each paragraph of this schedule Sen- 
ators will notice that the compensatory du- 
ties vary in the different paragraphs. As I 
have said, the compensatory duty depends 
upon the price of the goods by the square 
yard or the pound. That is the only way 
we can tell whether the goods are all wool 
or whether they are a mixture of low-grade 
wool with fine wool or a mixture of wool 
and cotton or whether there is a cotton 
warp and a wool filling. 


MR. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

MR. SMOOT. Yes; 
tor from Minnesota. 

MR. KELLOGG. I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that the only way to make the 
compensatory duty to the manufacturer is 
to have an equal specific duty per pound 
on all grades of wool. 

MR. SMOOT. On all grades of wool when- 
ever there is a compensatory duty. 

MR. KELLOGG. Very well. Then, we 
are obliged to have a rate of duty either 
too low on one class of wools or too high 
on another. 

MR. SMOOT. That all depends upon the 
price of the wool, I will say to the Senator; 
but the compensatory duties, as I said be- 
fore, are not the same. 

MR. KELLOGG. I appreciate that, but I 
understand the Senator to say that a com- 


I yield to the Sena- 
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pensatory duty can not be made unless the 
rate of duty per pound is the same on all 
grades of wool. 

MR. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not 
put it that broadly—all grades of wool used 
in the cloth. I will say to the Senator that 
that is the only plan which can be properly 
administered; but you know from the price 
of the goods that it is not fine wool, nor 
is it all wool, and you know whether it is 
a mixture or whether it is not. Therefore 
the compensatory duty is different all the 
way through the bill, and that is the only 
way in which it can be handled. 

MR. POMERENE: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

MR. SMOOT. Yes. 

MR. POMERENE. The question which 
has been suggested by the Senator from 
Minnesota is one which I think I referred 
to on yesterday, and it is a very pertinent 
question; but if you are going to place a 
specific duty cf 33 cents a pound on the 
scoured content of wool, whether it is of 
the coarser or cheaper grade or the other 
grade, ought you not to go further and pro- 
vide also that there shall be a specific duty 
of so much per yard on the cloth, whether 
it is made out of the cheaper wool or the 
higher-priced wool; whether it is worth 50 
cents a yard or $5 a yard? 

MR. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not think so, 
and that is the reason why the compensat- 
ory duty is different in the various para- 
graphs according to the value of goods. 

MR. POMERENE. That being so, it must 
follow, I should think—at least, it is a fair 
argument—that the first plan is wrong, if 
you have a different duty. 

MR. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Sen- 
ator that this is the theory: If the Senator 
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will take the bill he will notice certaiy 
rates upon wool waste, beginning with 
mungo and advancing in value until you get 
to noils, and the rates upon all of thoge Wool 
wastes are different, and they are worked 
out upon the difference in the value of them 
as mixtures with the wool. 

Now, in some goods you can use a hard- 
end waste. In other goods you can not 
do so. In fine goods you can use the got 
ends up to the time that they are mage 
into a sliver or a roving, or the soft ends 
that may be taken from the spinning myje 
that have not been twisted, that have fallen 
as roving to the floor. That kind of waste 
is just as good and a little better than the 
wool itself, particularly the clean content of 
the wool; and, if the Senator will notice, 
throughout the bill that has been taken into 
consideration in the compensatory (duties 
that are given on that class of goods. 

For instance, Mr. President, we know that 
if we make a real fine piece of goods, there 
is no waste in it. It has to be made of pure 
wool, because they can not draw the threads 
fine enough if they have waste in it, or in 
some cases finish it satisfactorily. We know 
this from experience in the manufacture ot 
cloth; but when we have a tweed or a 
cheviot with a 20 filling or an 18 filling ora 
22 warp we know that the manufacturer need 
not put all wool in the cloth. We know that 
he is going to use some of the wool waste 
that he makes in his mill. In many cases 
they can use 10 per cent of cotton in yarns 
and nobody would ever detect it unless you 
should take a sulphuric-acid bath and put 
the yarn or the cloth in it and have all of 
the wool eaten out, leaving the cotton itself, 
and that will give you the percentage of the 
cotton that is in the yarn or cloth. That is 











HAMPSHIRES 





Reserve Scrip 








PURE BRED RAMS AND EWES 


AGES AND PRICES TO SUIT 


We have bred best selected Rams for twenty-five 
years and have the largest and one of the best 
Hampshire flocks in the world. 


We can furnish you with 1000 or more acres of Certified Forest 
Can be used anywhere 


at moderate price. 


on surveyed land. 


Address Wood Live Stock Company 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 


SPENCER, IDAHO 
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HAMPSHIRES 


We offer 150 ram lambs. These rams 
weigh around 100 pounds. Also, 50 ewes, 
all registered. 

Will have a consignment of range rams 
at the Utah State Fair. 

J. NEBEKER & SON 
Laketown, Utah 








DELAINE RAMS 


50 big, growthy yearlings, with fine Delaine 
fleeces—the kind of wool that tops the mar- 
ket. Photos free. 
F. H. RUSSELL 
Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 
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The Use of a Good Sire 
Is the Beginning 
of Wisdom 


For fifteen years I have been import- 
ing the best Hampshire Sires and 
Stud Ewes, money could buy, and 
good judgment select. In 1920 and 
1921 I imported the only Hampshires 
that came to this country. This sea- 
son there will be no importing (owing 
to disease in England). 


1922 Offerings 
40 Imported and American bred 
Stud Rams. 
200 Yearling Ewes. 
150 Two and 3-year-old Ewes. 
50 Four-year-old Ewes. 
200 Yearling Range Rams. 


THE BEST PAYS THE BEST 


Robert Blastock 


FILER, IDAHO 











the only way you can test it. 
tested in any other way. 

MR. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, 
I understood the Senator from Wisconsin 
yesterday to say that if the amendment 
which he tenders is adopted, he will look t» 
the committee with confidence, as I under- 
stood him, to arrange in some way so that 
the compensatory duty should be scaled ac- 
cordingly. I understand the Senator from 
Utah now to say that the committee, having 
wrestled with that problem, finds it an im- 
possible one. 

MR. SMOOT. Yes; it is impossible. 

MR. WALSH of Montana. I was merely 
going to say, in that event, that while I 
must confess that I feel rather favorsluiy dis- 
posed toward the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin 

MR. SMOOT. So did I, when it was first 
oftered. 

MR. WALSH of Montana. Of course, 
however, that has to be worked out; and 
if the committee is unable to present a plan 
for equalizing the compensatory duty, of 
course we shall naturally look to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to take care of that 
situation. 

MR. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator 
from Montana that the committee has had 
the appraisers from the port of New York, 
it has had the men from the Tariff Com- 
mission, and they all say that the provision 
can not be administered; and I will call 
attention to some classes of goods where it 
can not be administered. 

For years and years the Provo Mills made 
tricots—tricots that were known from one 
end of this country to the other. The light- 
weight tricots—that is, the 14-ounce tricots 
—we could not back at all. They had to be 
all straight medium wool in filling and warp; 
but when we came to make the heavy-weight 
tricot, the 18 to 20-ounce tricot, we would 
put a backing on it, and it was made of a 
coarser class of wool, and no manufacturer 
would think of doing otherwise. It would 
be economically wrong. The heavy-weight 
cloth with the backing of coarse wool is 
just as good as if it were all fine wool, but 
every face thread upon that cloth was a fine 
thread made of fine wool. 

Mr. President, for instance, take overcoat- 
ing. Take a 27-ounce overcoating cr a 24- 
ounce overcoating. Nobody is going to make 
an overcoating of a certain kind unless he 
puts a backing upon it. The threads upon 
the face are all fine threads if it is a first- 
class overcoating. Of course if it is a 
coarse overcoating they would not be, be- 
cause then you would not require the thread 
to be fine and it would not be affected in 
the least; but it weuld be if you were going 
to have a fine-faced overcoating, and in 
those cases I do not believe there is a living 
soul who can tell what proportion of me- 
dium or coarse wool there is unless you 
take the cloth all to pieces, anil even then 
I doubt whether i+ can be done. 


If it were part cotton, or if it were a 
vegetable fiber of any kind that was used 
as a mixture with wool, that is very easy 
to tell, because all you have to Go is to put 
it into a sulphuric-acid bath, eat the wool 
out, take the cotton left and weigh it, and 
you know just what proportion there was 
used of cotton and wool. 


MR. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, 
before a vote is taken on this matter I 
desire to say that I represent in part in 
this body the greatest wool-producing state 
in this Union. I am entirely satisfied that 
the rates provided for in paragraph 1102 are 


It can not be 
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UTAH HAMPSHIRES 





My 1922 offering is limited to 50 
head of yearling rams, the top of our 
entire lambing of last year, and a few 
registered ewes. 


J.J. CRANER, Corinne, Utah 


HAMPSHIRES 


We use only the very best sires. 











For quality and price write: 





R. B. Smith & Sons 


Livingston, Mont. 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1922 offerings: 
150 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
3 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 














Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








The American Shropshire. Registry Ass'n, 


wuees| Organized 1884 

: Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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unjustifiably large. I am desirous of voting 
for very much lower rates. I shall talk 
about that later. 

I should like very much to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The wools to which it would be ap- 
plicable are not produced in any consider- 
able quantity at least in our section of the 
country, and the effect would be indirect 
and not direct. But, Mr. President, I shall 
not vote to reduce the rates on the raw 
wool unless I can be fully assured that the 
compensatory duties upon the manufactured 
products are going to be reduced propor- 
tionately and in accordance with those rates. 

The situation is thus at the present time: 
The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Lenroot), 
tendering his amendment, puts it up to 
the committee to propose a plan for a pro- 
portionate reduction of the compensatory 
rate. The committee advises the Senate that 
it is an insoluble problem; that at‘least the 
committee is unequal to the task of solving 
it. If that is the case, we then reduce the 
rate upon the raw product so that it shall 
be not to exceed 60 per cent, while the 
manufacturer will get a compensatory rate, 
according to the statement made here, of 
130 per cent, or something of that kind, 
upon certain classes of products. 

MR. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

MR. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

MR. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator 
very frankly that I myself would not offer 
this amendment upon the raw wool unless I 
intended to follow it up with offering re- 
ductions in the compensatory figures pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee. 

MR. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to 
the Senator, then—and that was my pur- 
pose in rising—that before a vote is taken 
upon this amendment it would be wise for 
him to submit what he proposes in the way 
of a reduction of the compensatory rate 
upon the manufactured product, because, as 
at present advised, it would seem as though 
that could not be accomplished; and I shall 
not vote for this amendment until the mat- 
ter of the reduction in the compensatory 
rate is discussed to some extent at least. 
If the vote is taken immediately, what I shall 
do when the bill comes into the Senate and 
I see what is done with respect to the re- 
duction of the compensatory rate, I reserve 
for decision at that time. 

MR. LENROOT. Mr. President, as I 
stated a moment ago, of course I should not 
think of offering this amendment with ref- 
erence to raw wool unless I had in mind 
carrying the reduction of the duties upon 
these low-priced wools into the compensa- 
tory clauses of the manufactured product. 

Mr. President, I assume in the first place, 
that it is not impossible for the committee 
to work out a basis for a reduction if this 
amendment is adopted. I appreciate, of 
course, that the committee can not exactly 
determine what would be a proper compen- 
sation if this amendment is adopted; and 
the committee has not been able to deter- 
mine, and the committee has not deter- 
mined, in the bill that has been reported by 
the committee, a proper compensation clause 
with wool at 33 cents a pound. It is impos- 
sible to be exact. The committee can not 
know how much cotton is in a given fabric 
with reference to the duty imposed; it can 
not know how much shoddy is in a given 
fabric with reference to the duty imposed; 
it can not know how much shoddy is in a 
given fabric, how much waste is in a given 
fabric, and so on. It assumes that in fabrics 
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of a given value there will be so much 
wool and gives a compensatory duty for it 

It may be less, or it may be more; and 80 
the committee, if this amendment is adopted, 
can make the same kind of an assumption 
and reduce the compensatory duties in the 
following paragraphs of the bill. I will say 
further, that if they do not, I will undertake 
to do so myself, and I frankly say that jf 
no other basis be found, I shall take this 
basis: 

It has been stated that about 20 per cent 
of the class of wools that will be affected 
by this amendment go into the clothing of 
the country. That being so, this amen¢. 
ment, under the present price of wool, would 
make a reduction of about 12 cents a pound 
in the duty upon 20 per cent of the wood 
that is used in the clothing. If this amend. 
ment is adopted, I shall upon these Joy. 
priced fabrics work out a reduction in com. 
pensation based upon the assumption that at 
least 20 per cent of the wool that is em. 
ployed in these low-priced fabrics is this 
low-grade wool. That will be at least fair, 
because if 20 per cent of all the wool con- 
sumed is this character of wool, in the 
very fine fabrics none of it is used. That 
must be true; and in the other fabrics, the 
coarse fabrics, therefore, more than 20 per 
cent must be used. So it seems to me that 
it can be worked out, if the committee will 
sympathetically try to work it out, upon a 
basis of that kind. 

Mr. President, I want to say one word 
more. I think, before this vote is taken, the 
Senate should realize just where it is com- 
ing to a little later in this bill, with the 
duties that are now proposed, if the amend- 
ment that I have proposed be rejected. 

I made some computations this afternoon, 
and in the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee, the duty that will be imposed upon tops 
valued at 40 cents a pound will be 115 per 
cent ad valorem. The duty on tops with 
the rate reported by the committee on the 
imports of 1921, averaging 64 cents a pound, 
will be 80 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
bill as reported by the committee the duty 
upon yarns valued at 30 cents a pound will 
be 117 per cent ad valorem. Upon yarns 
valued at 60 cents a pound the duty will 
be 100 per cent ad valorem. Upon woven 
fabrics—that includes the cloth that goes 
into the clothing that the people wear—with 
the duties proposed by the committee, fab- 
rics valued at 80 cents a pound will pay 
100 per cent ad valorem. Upon blankets val- 
ued at 50 cents a pound, made of the same 
kind of wool that is covered by the amend- 
ment for which the committee will give 33 
cents a pound compensation, based upon the 
reduction of the estimate for cotton, shoddy, 
etc., that may go into it, the duty will be 70 
per cent ad valorem. 

I want to ask Senators on this side if 
they realize the difficulties they are goins 
to encounter between now and November 
in going before the American people and 
defending such duties as are now proposed 
by the committee in this bill, and whether 
this side will not exercise a little wisdom, 
and, without injuring the American wool 
grower, at least afford some reduction in 
these duties? 
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